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xubber Consumption for July Again 
Exceeds That of Same Month in 1930 


ONSUMPTION of crude rubber by manufacturers 
@ in the United States for the month of July is esti- 

mated to have been 31,937 long tons as compared 
with 29,245 long tons for July a year ago and 37,916 long 
tons for June of this year, according to statistics released 
by the Rubber Manufacturers Association. This is the sec- 
ond successive month in which domestic rubber consump- 
tion has been higher than in 1930. 

Imports of crude rubber for July amounted to 41,004 
long tons, a decrease of 10.4 per cent under the June fig- 
ure of 45,776 long tons, although 20.3 per cent above July, 
1930, according to the association’s own estimates. 

The association estimates total domestic stocks of crude 
rubber on hand July 31, at 234,822 long tons, an increase 
of 3.9 per cent over June, and 54.5 per cent over July 
31, 1930. 

Crude rubber afloat for the United States ports on 
July 31 is estimated at 66,873 long tons as against 69,421 
long tons on June 30 and 58,326 long tons on July 31, 1930. 
The total visible stocks on hand and afloat at the end of 
July crossed the 300,000-ton mark for the first time in his- 
tory, reaching a new peak of 301,695 long tons. 





Rubber Sells at 4.90 Cents a Pound 
On the Rubber Exchange of New York 
pen rubber again dropped to a new record low 


price on August 18, when contracts for August de- 
livery were sold on the Rubber Exchange of New 
York for 4.90 cents a pound. This was for rubber on the 
old “A” contract, while the lowest selling price for the No. 
1 Standard contract was 5.18 cents for the September de- 
livery, reached on August 17. No sales have been recorded 
on the new “A” contracts since August 5. 
Rubber at London sold down to 234 pence on August 
10, 11, 12 and 18,, while Singapore, the primary market for 
crude rubber, touched 2% pence on several days, both fig- 
ures marking new all-time lows for those markets. Quo- 
tations for the commodity on the New York outside mar- 
ket slumped to a low point of 5% cents bid, 5% cents 
asked. The market has shown more strength since August 
18, but current quotations are only fractionally higher 
than the bottom levels. 


The sudden break in cotton prices played at least some 
part in the depression of rubber, but the underlying cause 
remains the continuance of high production in the Far East 
while consumption is not materially increasing. Some of 
the largest interests in rubber are reported as accumulating 
supplies in the belief that five-cent rubber will cause some 
estates to crumble and eventually result in a readjustment 
in the statistical situation. Others, however, argue that 
with supplies on hand of some 600,000 tons it will take a 
considerable time of high consumption before any marked 
indentation in the burdensome stocks can be noticed. 

All proposals concerning restriction of rubber are to 
be withheld by the Dutch government, a London cable 
states, until the Governor-General of Batavia reaches Hol- 
land in September. The Amsterdam correspondent of the 
London Times understands that the Dutch government has 
decided upon a policy to follow in the matter of restric- 
tion. In the opinion of this newspaper correspondent, the 
odds are against the adoption of government restriction 
measures to curtail rubber production and exports. The 
new Governor-General, however, will not be found by his 
predecessor's policies in that regard, which were against 
restriction in order to protect the interests of the native 
geToOwers. 





Seanning the Headlines 


Factory activity, measured by rubber consump- 
tion, continued higher in July than in 1930... . 
Stocks of the commodity gain, however, and 
nickel-a-pound rubber becomes a reality on New 
York Exchange . U. S. Rupper, Goopricn, 
INTERCONTINENTAL record deficits for first half 
....« Rubber technologists pack grips for Ameri- 
can Chemical Society sessions at Buffalo .. . 
June tire shipments highest since September, 1929 
. . . « SEIBERLING, THERMOID, GARLOCK register 
profits GILLETTE capitalizes hot weather 
with ice cream shipper, Converse-Hodgman with 
Funflote . . . GoopyEaR to build second Zep 
. . « « SEARS, RoeBuck opens first service station 
. . . » Harvey Firestone, Sr., sails for European 
tour . ... Cotton drops down nearer to rubber 
in price. 
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United States Rubber Company Reports 
Deficit of $3,660,202 in First Half 


PERATIONS of the United States Rubber Com- 
() pany for the six months ended June 30, 1931, re- 

sulted in a net loss after interest, depreciation and 
other charges, of $4,660,202, as compared to a net loss in 
the first half of 1930 of $2,797,403. According to the 
company’s report, profit from operations, after interest on 
funded indebtedness of $2,502,323 but before provision for 
depreciation, amounted to $49,774. Provision for depre- 
ciation was $4,709,976, comparing with a charge of $3,730,- 
793 in the first six months of last year. 

Net sales for the half, after all discounts and allow- 
amounted to $60,540,047. This compares with net 
sales in the first six months of 1930 of $75,206,983. 

Reserves have been created to reduce the value of crude 
rubber and other materials in inventories and commitments 
to market where necessary. Funded indebtedness amount- 
ing to $2,888,300 was retired during the six months. 

The financial position of the company at June 30 
showed current assets of $77,298,168 and current liabilities 
of $12,211,941. This compares with $122,792,373 and 
$36,638,034, respectively, on June 30 of last year. 

The consolidated balance sheet of the United States 
Rubber Company and subsidiaries as of June 30, 1931, 
compares with December 31, 1930, as follows: 


ances, 


Assets 
lune 30, ’31 Dec. 31, ’30 


*Plant, et $90,918,284 $94,056,883 


Inventories 38,594,945 44,050,098 
Cash 10,354,862 8,926,147 
Accounts and notes receivable 25,441,809 31,171,398 


Due trom afhliated companies 2,906,552 a 
U. S. Rubber Plant, I: 26,193,639 25,982,620 
U. S. Rubber ( note 1,719,367 


2.816.310 
3,067,994 


Other securities 5,323,021 
Deterred assets 3,241,219 





Total $202,974,331 $211,790,817 
Liabilities 

Preferred stock . $65,109,100 $65,109,100 
Common stock and surp +28,029,980 32,690,182 
Minority interest em 338,700 338,700 
Funded debt .... 90,044,930 94,952,400 
Accounts and accept Da able ee 6,203,831 5,837,514 
Accrued liabilities 3,904,110 3,667,492 
Loans payable ; 500,000 500.000 
Gold notes payable (current) 1,604,000 1,724,000 
Reserves 7,239,680 6,971,429 

Total . .$202,974,33 $211,790,817 


*After depreciation tRepresented by 1,464,371 no-par shares. 


June Shipments of 5,571,886 Casings 
Were the Highest Since September, 1929 


~HIPMENTS of pneumatic casings for the month of 

June amounted to 5,571,886 units, an increase of 2.9 

per cent over May this year and 5.3 per cent over 

June, 1930, according to statistics released by the Rubber 

Manufacturers Association, Inc. June shipments were the 
largest for any month since September, 1929.. 

The association reports production of all types of pneu- 
matic casings for June to be 5,672,463 units, practically no 
change from the May output of 5,678,754 casings, but 10.7 
per cent higher than the June, 1930, production of 5,122,- 
260 units. Pneumatic casings on hand June 30 amounted 
to 10,447,210 units, an increase of 1.3 per cent over May, 
although 21.3 per cent below June 30, 1930. 

Inner tube shipments were heavier than production in 
Tune, lowering inventories in manufacturers’ hands. In 
that month, there were 5,358,084 inner tubes produced and 
5, 396,929 tubes shipped, leaving stocks on hand of 10,504.- 
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251 inner tubes. This compares with 10,548,999 tubes at 
the end of May. For the sixteenth consecutive month solic 
and cushion tire shipments exceeded output, again bringing 
stocks down to a new low level for recent years. 

The tire industry is estimated to have consumed a tota 
of 64,099,784 pounds of crude rubber and 21,355,93€ 
pounds of cotton fabric during the month of June in the 
manutacture of all types of tires and tubes. 

The association’s estimates are based on reports fur 
nished by manufacturers who produce approximately 80 pe: 
cent of the total for the United Siates, but have been ad- 
justed to represent 100 per cent in the figures quoted above 


Intercontinental Rubber Company Had 
Net Deficit of $154,714 in First Half 
iy /R the six months ended June 30, 1931, the Inter- 


continental Rubber Company and subsidiaries report 

a net loss of $154,714 after depreciation, inventory ad- 
justment and other charges. This compares with a net 
loss of $91,273 during the first half of 1930. The com- 
pany showed an operating loss of $14,454 before charges 
as against an operating profit of $69,852 for the same 
period a year ago. 

The surplus account of the company declined to $552,193 
as of June 30 from the figure of $688,422 on December 
31, 1930, and $917,570 on June 30, 1930. Total assets 
amounted to $6,953,326 as against $7,352,300 at the end of 
June last year. Due to the construction of the new guayule 
factory near Salinas, Cal., which was opened in February 
of this year and to other improvements, the value of the 
company’s land, buildings and equipment increased to 
$5,453,122 from $5,059,170 as of June 30, 1930. 

The consolidated income account of the Intercontinental 
Rubber Company and subsidiaries for the six months ended 
June 30, 1931, compares as follows with the corresponding 
periods of the three previous years: 








1931 1930 1929 1928 

Loss from oper. ...... $14,454 +$69.852 +$117,695 +$464,026 
am, Ch, GE. vi ckec. 70,819 89,125 103,415 77,588 
Invent. adj. ......... 9,441 Reece dete, “ .sopiday 
Depreciation ..... 60,000 72,000 72,000 69,999 
DE ci cade habehel! “Ae eines . Seewng 38,000 

 £ eeerereee $154,714 $91,275 $57,720 +$278,439 
ED ciiccuncesece seve 148,814 
Deficit $154,714 $91,273 $57,720 $129,625 

*Includes other income. +Profit. tSurplus. 


Thermoid Company Reports Net Profits 
At $70,048 Before Taxes in First Half 
June 30, 


OR the six months ended | 1931, the Ther- 

moid Company and wholly owned subsidiaries report- 

ed earnings before federal taxes available for note in- 
terest and depreciation of $216,580, or over 2.5 times in- 
terest requirements for the period. After interest and de- 
preciation there remained $70,048, equivalent to $2.21 a 
share on the outstanding preferred stock. 

During the first half of 1930, the company showed a 
net profit of $283,294 after depreciation, interest, federal 
taxes and other charges, equal after full preferred divi- 
dends to 75 cents a share on the common stock. In the 
like period of 1929, profits were $464,850, or $1.38 a com- 
mon share. None of these reports includes earnings of the 
Southern Asbestos Company, now more than 95 per cent 
owned by Thermoid. 

The current position as of June 30, 1931, showed a 
ratio of current assets to current liabilities of 4.4 to 1, al- 
though the investment in Southern Asbestos is carried at 
cost and not reflected in the current position of the 
company. 
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Speakers’ Table at 
Banquet Following the 
Dedication of the U. 
S. S. Akron, Attended 
by Many Rubber In- 
dustry Leaders. 


B. F. Goodrich Company Shows Net Loss 
Of $288,483 During First Six Months 


HE B. F. Goodrich Company and subsidiaries re- 

port for the six months ended June 30, 1931, a net 

loss of $288,483 after depreciation, minority interest, 
etc., and after writing down raw materials on hand and on 
commitment to the lower of cost or market on June 30. 
This compares with a net loss of $1,292,906 in the first 
half of 1930. 

Consolidated net sales of the company for the first six 
months of 1931 amounted to $59,878,000, as compared with 
a total of $78,007,291 in the corresponding period of last 
year. 

In accordance with the usual mid-year practice of the 
company, the material content of semi-finished and finished 
goods was valued at cost. 

The company states that operations in the second quarter 
showed a marked improvement compared with the first 
quarter of the year. The current position of the company 
is regarded as very satisfactory, the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities being 8.6 to 1. 

In addition to its actual loss of $288,483 for the period, 
the company’s surplus was further depleted by the con- 
tinuance of dividends on the preferred stock, which re- 
quired approximately $1,070,000. The company’s decision 
to maintain its dividend record of nearly 20 years unbroken 
was announced in June after contrary rumors had forced 
the $7 preferred shares down to a low of 35. This stock 
is currently selling between 45 and 50, while the common 
shares have risen from their 1931 low of 8% to nearly 14. 


Mrs. Hoover Dedicates Dirigible Akron; 
Goodyear Plans to Build Second Ship 


EDICATED by Mrs. Herbert Hoover at impressive 
I) ceremonies on August 8, the U. S. S. Akron is rapid- 
ly being prepared for the actual test flights that are 
expected to establish its fitness to lead the air fleet of the 
United States Navy. As soon as the dirigible is officially 
accepted by the government, work will be started on its 
sister ship by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation. 
Arriving in Akron together with Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, Mrs. 
Hoover was escorted to the Portage Country Club for lun- 
cheon and then to the giant airship hangar for the dedica- 
tion ceremony. Her actual part in the dedication was the 
freeing of 48 pigeons from a forward hatch of the air- 
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Akron Beacon Journal Photo. 


ship, at the same time giving the ship its name. She then 
went to the home of P. W. Litchfield, president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and the Goodyear-Zep- 
pelin Corporation, and Mrs. Litchfield for a brief recep- 
tion, and later to the home of Congressman Francis Seiber- 
ling, a director of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
and Mrs. Seiberling for dinner. 

Before returning to Washington, Mrs. Hoover made a 
brief appearance at the banquet held at the Akron Armory 
in connection with the dedication of the ship. Among those 
in attendance at the banquet were Admiral Moffett, Mr. 
Litchfield, F. A. Seiberling, president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company; William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company; James D. Tew, president 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company and of the Rubber Manu- 
tacturers Association; C. W. Seiberling, vice-president of 
the Seiberling Rubber Company and president of the Akron 
Chapter of the National Aeronautic Association; J. B. 
Huber, chairman of the Akron Chamber of Commerce 
committee on aeronautics; David S. Ingalls, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for aeronautics; and Lieutenant 
Commander Charles E. Rosendahl, who will be commander 
of the new airship. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation has announced that 
orders for duralumin metal, the composition used in build- 
ing dirigible framework, have already been placed for the 
second ship, at present known only as the ZRS-5. It is 
retaining 800 skilled workmen for the immediate construc- 
tion of the sister ship to the U. S. S. Akron. 


U. S. Rubber Chemical and Reclaim Units 
Merged in Mechanical Goods Department 


HE consolidation into one department of the Mechan- 

ical Goods Department and the Chemical and Re- 

claiming Department of the United States Rubber 
Company has been announced by F. B. Davis, Jr., presi- 
dent. 

The new department, to be known as the Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Department, will have three general sub- 
divisions: Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Chemical 
and Reclaim Division, and Latex Division. 

Elmer Roberts, formerly general manager of the Chem- 
ical and Reclaiming Department, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the new department, and Walter Gussen- 
hoven, formerly general manager of the Mechanical Goods 
Department, has been appointed general manager of sales 
of the new department. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 467-472) 
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tion asked almost daily by the executive 
every organization, whether they be making tires, mechani- 
cal rubber goods or any other rubber product. This article 


as we will point out and illustrate what 
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abling them to produce better goods at a more economical 
cost 
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industry, until today there is standardized equipment for 
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materials 
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Ideas and arrangement of conveyors 


nearly every ob 
stalling the successfully proven type of conveyor that will 
do the job best 
Types of Conveyors Used 

In the rubber industry there are several types of con- 
veyors that are used to handle materials and the completed 
product. Let us take each type of the popular conveyors 
and describe their function and application to the rubber 
plants problem of handling 

First let us take the overhead trolley which 
fits so well into the plans of the up-to-date rubber plant. 
The overhead trolley itself as a 
very useful, economical and dependable means of transpor- 
[his is in part due to the ease 


conveyor 
conveyor has established 


tation of rubber products 


Fprror’s Nott The Link-Be Company's ortginal installation 
of the overhead system of conveying, in rubber factories, was made 
at the plant of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa., 
and the second installation is at the Portage Rubber Company 
plant, Barberton, O., now the Seiberling Rubber Company. The 
author advises that he will be alad to answer auestions relating 


material handling in rubber factories and will 


to the problems of 
} esting the type of equipment 


he uninased m sug 
his judqment 


most suitable in 


By E. J. BuRNELL Sales Ma 


Fic. 1. Left: Loading stations for two-plane overhead trolley con- 
veyor for cured tires, factory building to warehouse. Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company of California, Los Angeles 


Fic. 2. Below: Single-plane overhead trolley conveyors for tir 
stock. Firestone Tire & Rubber Company of California, Los 
Angeles. 





with which it can be adapted to the handling of almost any 
material, from articles weighing only a few ounces to those 
weighing several thousand pounds. It will efficiently carry 
these articles anywhere, from floor to floor, from building 
to building, through dip tanks or through spray booths, and 
keep them up out of the way, where they do not obstruct 
floor space while in transit. There is little wonder that the 
rubber mill man has become so enthusiastic over this type 
of conveying medium. 


Economies of Overhead Conveyors 


\mong other numerous economies effected by the use 
of an overhead conveyor are its use as a storage medium 
in place of using valuable building space; the fact that 
it may be made to perform several operations on the ma- 
terials handled, as they are being carried from one point 
to another; and its use as a pacemaker, tying several pro- 
duction operations together. Also when a change of pro- 
duction methods require it, the overhead conveyor is easily 
altered and its path is readily changed to accommodate the 
new arrangement. 

The tires being handled at the Firestone Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of California plant at Los Angeles, as shown 
in Fig. 1, are being conveyed from the curing room in the 
factory building to the warehouse. The two-plane arrange- 
ment allows the tires to be put on the books, then they 
are lifted up overhead to be conveyed, and then at the 
place needed are again brought into reach from the floor. 


! 
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MR ubber Manufacturing Plants 


ite lajandling Apparatus Designed for Efficient 
Zallogf | quipment Means Lower Production Costs 
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The single plant trolley conveyor, shown in Fig. 
used both as a conveying medium and as temporary stor- 
age during production of the tires,—the rubber plies being 
finally carried to the room where the tires are fabricated. 

From Fig. 3, it can be seen that this type of trolley con- 
veyor takes right angle turns nicely, thus following the 
walls of the Firestone factory without waste of space. In 
other plants the same type of conveyor is filling an impor- 
tant part in assembly, storage and conveying. 

Screw Conveyors 

The screw conveyor is used to excellent advantage in 
the conveying of small-sized materials such as ingredients 
used in rubber goods manufacture, grain, cement, sugar, 
and similar materials. 

Screw conveyors are low in first cost, being exceedingly 
simple in construction and requiring very little head room. 
The conveyor consists of a spiral mounted on a central 
shaft or pipe and serves to push the material ahead in the 
all-steel or wooden steel-lined trough in which the spiral 
is rotated by suitable driving machinery, and from top of 
which trough the ends of the 8, 10 or 12 feet sections of 
standard conveyor are supported at intermediate points by 
means of hanger bearings. 

The diameter of the conveyor or spiral may be as small 
as 3-inch and as large as 24-inch in diameter. The material 











is discharged either over the end of the conveying trough 
or through gates fitted in the trough’s bottom where de- 
sired. Sometimes there are simply discharge holes with 
no gates, with the result that the material discharges 
through the first opening until the height of the pile reaches 
and closes up the hole. The discharge will then be through 
the next hole in the trough, and so on until the storage 
is full. 

Screw conveyors are used for moving materials hori- 
zontally or at slight inclines, not exceeding 10 degrees. As 


a rule, their use is confined to the lighter classes of serv- 
ice; and when used for conveying abrasive materials tend- 
ing to cause rapid wear, the screw and trough should be 
constructed of cast iron, manganese steel, or heat treated 
steel. The screw conveyor can often be placed in close 
quarters where other forms of conveyors would not work. 

The screw conveyor shown in Fig. 4, is handling shred- 
ded rubber at the plant of the Dryden Rubber Company, 
Chicago, Illnois, and has several discharge points, one of 
which can be seen in the close up view, taken from the 
drive end. This installation shows the application of a 
Caldwell screw conveyor drive unit, being a compact posi- 
tive drive consisting of a silent chain to a worm gear speed 
reducer which in turn drives the screw conveyor. This in- 
stallation is typical of many in the rubber industry. Some 
of the plants use short sections of screw conveyor, or rib- 
bon conveyor as mixers in preparing dry batch. 


Flight Conveyors 


Another type of conveyor commonly found in the ii- 
dustry, usually for handling lumpy or coarse dry materials 
is the flight conveyor. The flight conveyor was developed 
as a means of distributing non-abrasive materials hort- 
zontally or elevating up to approximately 45 degrees. The 
material is received in a trough, pushed along by flights 
attached to the chain at intervals, and usually discharged 
through openings in the bottom of the trough, being pro- 


Fic. 3. Left: Detail of discharge terminal. Two-plane overhead 
trolley conveyor for cured tires, factory building to warehouse. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of California, Los Angeles 


Fic. 4. Below: Caldwell Screw Conveyor Drive with overhead 
motor mounting on 9” helicoid conveyor for distributing shredded 


rubber over drying racks. Caldwell Elevator Drive in background. 


Dryden Rubber Co., Chicago, III 





















































































vided with gates to be opened or closed as the conditions 


require. In the early days the flight conveyor was made 
only with a single strand of chain, the flight being fastened 
to it centrally, and usually made of malleable iron with a 
thickened scraping edge, as well as with wearing pads for 
sliding the flights steel tracks on the bottom run. In 


the flight conveyor, the bottom run usually does the con 
veying 

[he need for greater capacity was met by providing two 
to the end of the flights. A fur 


rollers suspending the 


strands of chain attached 
thet 


chains 


use of 
‘f permitting the latter to drag 


improvement 1s the 
and flights, instead 
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also the use of double strands 
at the articulation points, to carry 


on the bottom of the trough: 
of chain with rollers 
the chains and flights 

The flight conveyor is not expensive in first cost, but 
should be avoided for handling abrasive materials such as 
the sliding or scraping action would rapidly 
The conveyor operates at speeds 
and is suitable for either lumpy 


sand, etc., as 
wear the trough 
up to 150-ft. per minute, 
or small materials 


Drag Chain Conveyors 

nothing more than two or 
more strands of chain of suitable type, sliding along in a 
trough and carrying the material along. Such conveyors 
are used a great deal for conveying sawdust and similar 
Drag chain convevors should be 


rag chain conveyors are 


materials operated slowly 
to keep wear to a minimum. 

There are many other types of conveyors in popular use 
but space prohibits their description. Chain and bucket 
elevators made services. There are sev- 
eral types, each suitable for an individual purpose. 

Che centrifugal-discharge bucket elevator usually con 
sists of malleable iron buckets spaced at intervals on a 
strand of chain and operates at a speed of 200 to 300 ft 
The material is delivered into a boot, from 
which it is scooped up by the buckets, elevated, and dis- 
charged or thrown by centrifugal force, while passing over 
the head sprocket, into a chute usually leading to a bin or 
distributing \lthough one of the earliest types, 
it is still an ideal bucket elevator for nominal capacity, for 
handling that have very large lumps, 
and where operation is intermittent. 

The “Perfect” discharge bucket elevator uses two 
strands of chain and has its buckets attached thereto at in- 
tervals. This type operates more slowly than the centri- 
fugal type and has a pair of idler sprockets on the return 
side just below the head wheels, to deflect the chains and 
completely inverting the buckets, thereby effecting a per- 
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fect discharge. Because of its slower pickup and discharge 
the perfect discharge elevator results in less breakage of 
friable lumps in the material elevated. When used on ar 
incline, the deflector sprocket may be omitted 

The “Perfect” discharge bucket elevators shown in Fig 
5, are used for elevating the shredded rubber shown i: 
Fig. 4, and these elevators discharge into screw conveyot 
for delivering the shredded rubber to its destination in th 
processing. In this Dryden Rubber Company’s installa- 
tion you will note the clean cut installation with compact 
elevator head drives, which because of their positive power 
transmission, create an even flow of material. 

Where heavy materials such as crushed stone are to be 
elevated the continuous bucket elevator has become a fac- 
tor. This type of elevator is seldom used in the rubber in- 
dustry so we will not discuss it here, although should any 
one be interested in that type we will be glad to tell them 
about it if they will write the author. 

While we but touch upon the wide field of application, 
and draw a few specific examples of installations in the 
rubber industry to attention, these few examples give some 
idea of the extent to which mechanical handling enters into 
the expediting of deliveries, enlarging handling capacities 
and reducing production costs. 

Good engineering extends to every detail of a convey- 
ing system, and especially considers the nature and size 
of the material to be handled, whether it is sticky or abra- 
sive, and the manner in which the material is to be fed 
to the system. 

The selection of the proper types and combinations 
of conveyors is an engineering problem that cannot be 
solved by the use of any set formulas; but the data given, 
it is hoped, will be of some help and guidance to those who 
are seeking reliable information on the subject or who 
have occasion to design, operate, supervise or maintain 
equipment of this kind. 


Renewal Sales of Auto Tires 


N December, 1930, official estimates were made by the 

Department of Commerce of domestic renewal sales 

of automobile tires annually from 1910 to 1929 and 
a “maximum estimate” of 40,000,000 casings was given 
for 1930. An analysis of final statistics for 1930 along the 
same lines as those followed in the previous estimate, re- 
sults in a final revised estimate of 38,396,000 replacement 
casings sales that year, and a revised figure of renewals 
per car of 1.596 casings instead of 1.65. 

If the rate of 1.596 is taken against the 1929 year and 
registrations figure to estimate 1931 renewals sales of cas- 
ings at the same per car rate as in 1930, the resulting total 
for 1931 would be 41,664,000 casings, an increase of 8.5 
per cent over 1930. 

An increase of this amount would, in other words, 
sult entirely from the increase in registrations from 1928 
to 1929, and would represent no increase in renewal sales 
per car. Renewal sales above the rate of 1.596 per car 
for 1931, figured on the basis of the Department’s previous 
estimate, would mean that consumers were beginning to 
make up for past subnormal purchases. 

The estimated registrations of pneumatic tired vehicles 
previously given were: 1928, 24,060,204 and 1929, 26,- 
105,183. A new estimate makes the 1930 year-end figure 
26,213,864, an increase of about ™% of | cent over 
1929; this figure would be the corresponding base from 
which to estimate 1932 replacement sales. Registration 
figures used in making estimates of pneumatic tired vehicles 
are those of the Bureau of Public Roads, which showed an 
actual decline of 1/3 of 1 per cent in passenger car regis- 
trations at the end of 1930 compared with 1929. 
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Range of Subjects at BUFFALO 


Rubber Division, A. C. S., Presents 12 Papers - - - To Hold Election of New 
Officers - - - Meetings to Be Held at Hotel Lafayette - - - Large Attendance 
Is Expected - - - Extensive Program of Entertainment 















































¢ Hk eighty-second meeting of the American Chem- sung 
ical Society will convene at Buffalo, N. Y., on Mon Program of the Rubber Division 
day, August 31. Registration will be on Sunday, H. A, Winkelmann, Cheirmen 
\ugust 30, at the Hotel Statler, the official headquarters H. E. Simmons, Secretary-Treasurer 
‘ the Society. The program calls for a round of meetings Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ind entertainment up to and including September 4. The Wednesday Morning September 2 
Rubber Division of the Society will hold sessions on RE Se ey ee ee eee oe 
. tarding Materials. 
September 2 and 3, at the Hotel Lafayette. The program 2. 9:20—W. F. Busse. The Mastication of Rubber—An 
of the Division, together with abstracts of the papers to be Oxidation Process. 
presented, is given below. 3. 9:45—A. R. Kemp, W. S. Bishop and P. A. Lasselle 


Oxidation Studies of Rubber, Gutta Percha and 
Balata Hydrocarbons, 
4. 10:05—C. R. Park and R. B. Maxwell. The Tempera- 


ABSTRACTS ture Coefficient of Vulcanization. 


Recess 10:30—10:40 


Oxidation Studies co sao Percha, and Balata S. 90:40~31, C,Jonei and Blesten A, Deeee, The dade. 
-shicliisreaiianias ence of Zinc and Lead on the Rate of Cure of 
A. R. Kemp, W. S. Bishop and P, A. Lasselle Stocks Accelerated with Tetra-Methyl Thiuram 
, , : . . Monosul fide. 
HE oxidation mechanism of rubber and gutta hydrocarbons 


6. 11:00—J. W. Ayers. The Effect of Oxide of Iron Con- 


has been studied. Rubber hydrocarbon in sheet form oxidizes Bic , a 
taining Soluble Ferric Sulphate on Rubber, 


slower and less completely than precipitated gutta, which is be- 
lieved to be due to the smaller surface exposure of the former 7. 11:20—J. H. Ingmanson, C, W. Scharf and R. L. Tay- 
material. Gutta hydrocarbon in finely divided form oxidizes to a lor. The Effect of Various Accelerators and 
fairly definite degree in oxygen at room temperature correspond- Antioxidants on the Electrical Characteristics 
ing to a weight increase of about 38 per cent. The length of the and Water Absorption of Vulcanized Rubber 
auto-catalytic induction periods for rubber and gutta varies over Insulation. 
a wide range and is shortened by heating the hydrocarbon in high 8. 11:40—M. F. Acken and Wheeler P. Davey. X-Ray 
vacuum before oxidation and by exposure to light. E-vidence that Rubber is a Two-phase System 
[he rate of oxidation of gutta in air, as compared with oxygen, 
reduced in proportion to the oxygen concentration and the in- 
duction period is correspondingly increased. Carbon dioxide, water, 
formic acid, and formaldehyde were identified in the volatile oxi- 


~ 


Wednesday Evening—September 2 
6 :00—Banquet. A. R. Lewis, Charles F. Smith and 
\. A. Somerville, Committee, 


dation products and their relative amounts determined. 6 to 8 Thursday Morning—September 3 
per cent of the hydrocarbons are converted to volatile oxidation 9. 9:00—J. R. Sheppard and W. J. Clapson. Compression 
products The percentage unsaturation of both rubber and gutta Stress-Strain of Rubber. 
hydro arbons is reduced in proportion to oxygen absorbed. rhe 10. 9:25—S. D. Gehman and T. C, Morris. Measurement 
ratio of hvdrogen to carbon decreases as a result of oxidation, of the Average Particle Size of Fine Pigments. 
The solid oxidized products are of such a nature that they . ‘ ° 
F > ll. 9:45—W. L. Holt. Behavior of Rubber under Re- 


could not be resolved into crystalline materials, They are amor- 
phous, acid substances, free from aldehyde and ketone groups. 
They contain a small amount of peroxides; and the acidity, saponi- 
fication value, and other properties indicate that most of the 


peated Stress. 
12. 10:45—Arthur M. Neal. A Study of Flexing. 
Recess 10 :30—10:40 


oxygen is combined in the form of hydroxyl, carboxyl, and lac- 13. R. P. Dinsmore. Report of Physical Testing 
tonic groups. The mechanism of oxidation of rubber and gutta Committee. 
appear to be the same and a possibility of a chain mechanism to 14. H. L. Trumbull. Report of Papers Committee 
lz > facts is “~isse - ‘ . . ‘ ' ass 
explain the facts is discussed. 15. 3usiness Meeting, Election of Officers. 
~ ee © |14sgaeeggnnanannasansvengsnenyaanogssnossnnnsneensanynusnisvnngnenn very rynnsaeyeznggngneeneennnananengn uate POMATTUEL/O0000OOMNNONNSEEUOOTEOL YHOU OUSOS0NNE TUONO NAN NOREEN 
The Mastication of Rubber—An Oxidation Process ical process. Using the photographic plate test, peroxides were 
W. F. Busse detected in smoked sheets, both after milling and after exposure 


to light in the presence of oxygen, and the concentration was 

OME of the changes which occur in rubber during mastication higher when the rubber was milled on cool rolls than it was when 
have been studied in an attempt to determine whether the milled on hot rolls. Pale crepe did not give as strong a test 
breaking down of rubber by milling is a mechanical or a chem- for peroxides, while the peroxides could not be detected at all 








4) 
in fine para and sprayed latex These rubbers contain some 
material which can decompose hydrogen peroxide 

The softening of rubber on the mill is probably due to the 
breaking up of the long rubber molecules into shorter ones by 
an oxidation proce Oxidation occurs quite rapidly on the mill 
because the rubber molecules are activated by mechanical distortion 
and the oxygen is activated by electrical charges The stresses 
in the rubber and the electrical charges are both greater when 
milling is done on cool rolls than when done on hot rolls, which 
accounts for the greater effectiveness of cold milling 

[his theory was verified by the peroxide experiments, by mill 
ing peroxides into rubber, and by the luminescence effects which 
vere observed during milling As a final check on the theory, 
rubber was milled in the presence of various gases. It was found 
that little, if any, breakdown of the rubber occurs if the milling 
! done im the ibsence t oxygen 


The Temperature Coefficient of Vulcanization 

md R. B, Maxwell 

D' E to the vy heat conductivity of rubber compounds, the 
temperature of the inside of a rubber article during vulcan 

ization 1s much lower then the outside Since the curing intensity 


depends upon the temper iture the cure oft the inside of the article 


otten widely different from that of the outsid In order to 
evaluate the cure it ecessary to know accurately how curing 
intensity vari vith temperature Satistactory data for mercap 
toben thiazole stock have been lacking 
The temperature efhcients have been determined for mercap 
tobenzothiazole mixe ind tor a mix accelerated by a croton alde- 
hyde-aniline condensation product. Special care was taken to elimi 
nate errors in temperatur regulation, etc., by the use of thermo 
couples in the samples during cure The values obtained were 
Fron Vodulus Data Combined S 
Mercaptobenzothiazol 1.91 2.30 
Croton aldehyde-aniline 2.32 2.67 
Behavior of Rubber Under Repeated Stress 
HH L. Holt, [ Bureau of Standards 
PRCHIS paper describ 1 simple and convenient apparatus for 
btaining a graphical record of the tensile properties of rubber 
under a variety ot nditions of stressing, Data are given showing 
the effect of repeated stretching and the speed of stretching on 
the stress-strain properti f typical rubber compounds The 
recover of rubber fror train is considered and it is observed 
that complete recovery does not take place. Conclusions are drawn 
regarding the practical wus f stress-strain curves in evaluating 
rubber mpound he present paper does not consider the re 
tractior le t the stress-strain curve, nor the energy relations 
involved N theoretical explanation is offered at this time tor 
phenomena described 


The Effect of Various Accelerators and Antioxidants on 
the Electrical Characteristics and Water Absorption 
of Vulcanized Rubber Insulation 


j ncemanens ui Scharf. and R. ! Ta , 
T? PICAI 1) per ent” vulcanized rubber insulating com- 
pour ive beet repared in which were incorporated sep 
arately twelve well-known accelerators and twelve commercial anti 
xidants he moisture absorption, specific resistivity, specific A 
( conductance chelectr nstant, and power tactor tor each have 
been determined both in the dry condition and after immersion 
! di t lled water at 70 ( tor hive days 
[he data btained dicate that the choice of accelerator or 
antioxidant among t e tested is not critical as regards moisture 
absorption, but ma he omewhat critical as regards electrical 
characteristics imparted t a high-grade soft rubber insulation 


The variations in moisture-absorbing characteristics of the com- 
pounds, which are attributed to the particular accelerator or anti 
oxidant used, are not satisfactory criteria for judging degree ot 
electrical stabuilit It has been shown that power tactor tmcreases 
with time of cure in compounds containing thiurams as acceler- 
ators and ] 35 per cent sulphur 

Of the accelerators tested, highest resistivity values were ob 
tained on compounds accelerated with thiurams The variations 
in the electrical characteristics of the compounds containing anti- 
oxidants cannot be attributed directly to differences in chemical 
structure of the antioxidants 
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Scorch Retarders and Scorch Retarding Materials 
H. R. Thies 

HE effect of several softeners upon retardation of scorch 

shown. This effect is also obtained by using small amow 
of some organic materials which might be classified as scor 
retarders. The effect of some of these materials upon the temper 
ture coefficient of scorch is found to be of different value at di 
erent temperature increments below that of the curing temperatu 
and it seems that the temperature coefficient of scorching decreas 
as the temperature is raised. 


Measurement of the Average Particle Size of Fine Pigment 
S. D. Gehman and T. C. Morris 


METHOD of obtaining excellently dispersed suspensions 
rubber pigments of accurate concentration is described, 
which the pigment is milled into rubber and the stock then d 
solved in a solvent. 
Measurements of the average particle sizes for a_ series 
carbon black and of zinc oxide pigments were made using t 


Zsigmondy count method. The average particle sizes of the ca 


bon blacks ranged from .045 , for rubber gas black to 2.22 y fi 
the coarsest one measured. The zinc oxide pigments had averas 


particle sizes from .056 y to .409 y. Due to the high resolvin 
power of the ultra-miscroscopes, this method gives smaller valu 
for the average particle size than are secured by photomicrograpl 
methods The depth of the counting cell was measured by mea: 
of a sensitive optical lever, which is described 

The results of the particle size measurements have been us¢ 
to calibrate a microturbidimeter for use in measuring averag 
particle size. Some equations are given to explain the action 
the microturbidimeter, which is of the extsnction type Curve 
are included showing how the turbidity of suspensions of zi 
oxide and carbon black vary with the average particle size, « 
centration, and wave length of light used 


X-Ray Evidence That Rubber Is a Two-Phase System 
WV. F. Acken and Wheeler P. Dave 

.* has been known for some time that unstretched rubber act 

like an amorphous material towards a beam of x-rays, but 
that when rubber is stretched sufficiently it diffracts x-rays lil 
a fibrous material. Hauser has explained this action (/nd. / 
Chem., 21, 249-251, 1929) in terms of the unwinding of spira 
molecules, Such an explanation does not necessarily require tl 
rubber be a two-phase system. 

By means of apparatus described in another paper, a strip 
rubber, vulcanized only enough to enable it to stand the necessar 
stretching, was made to undergo a continuously repeated cycl 
of stretching and relaxation and an x-ray beam was caused t 
pass through the rubber for a predetermined length of time at 


some predetermined time in each cycle It was found that th 
fiber structure is not produced simultaneously with the act of 
stretching, but that it requires a time interval in which to build uy 

This time interval may be accounted for at once if we assum 
a two-phase system (true gel) for rubber in which Hauser’s coiled 


molecules represent beta rubber and in which the liquid is alpha 

rubber situated in the voids left by the coils. Such a picture would 

require that the alpha phase must be squeezed out to the inter 

fiber spaces before the molecules of the stretched beta rubber car 

align themselves into true fibers. The difficulties involved in an 

effort to explain this time-lag on the basis of beta rubber alone 
, 


make a single-phase structure (pseudo gel) seem highly improbable 


Compression Stress-Strain of Rubber 
J. R. Sheppard and W. J. Clapson 
HE compression characteristics of rubber are studied through 
two-dimensional stretching, thus avoiding the difficulties of di 
rect compression. The equivalent compressive force is computed 
from the tensile forces actually used to stretch the rubber in two 
directions. Uniform strain and stress during two-dimensional 
stretching are attained by having the specimen in the form of a 
hollow sphere and inflating with air. The experimental quantities 
measured on the sphere are: original wall thickness and, at intervals 
during inflation, gas pressure, radius, and the length of a bench- 
mark. From these readings, the corresponding values of com- 


(Concluded on page 465) 
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oxic Substances in the 


Rubber Industry 


PART XXII 


By P. A. DAVIS, A.B., M.A., M.D. 


y ssis ant ivi e€¢ ica rec or, 1006 year Tire & tuooer ‘om any 
1ssistant Medical Director, Good: I Rubber ( 


PHENYL-BeETA-NAPTHYLAMINE 


HEN YL-Beta-Napthylamine (C139 H7 NHCg Hs) is a white 


crystalline substance and when recrystallized forms in needles. 

It has a melting point of 108°. Insoluble in water, slightly 

‘le in dilute acetic acid and soluble in alcohol and benzol. It 
repared from Beta Napthol and Aniline. 

henyl-Beta-Napthylamine is used extensively in the rubber in- 

istry in small quantities. It is an anti-oxidant and is on the mar- 

under copyright names 

has as impurities chiefly Beta Napthol and some free aniline, 

it due to the proportionate Phenyl-Beta- 

pthylamine that is used these impurities are reduced to less than 


small percentage of 
0.1 per cent 
During vulcanization processes Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine in the 
rresence of sulphur produces various thio compounds, chief of which 
Thio-dinapthylamine NH (Cy9 He)e2 S, which is toxic and irri- 
tant. Some di-napthylamines are found which are toxic. Again 
percentage of Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine that is used is so small 
these side a small percentage that they 


products are of such 


ire negligible 


Experiments for Dermatitis 


of some Beta-Napthalene sulphonic acid 
and tox No dermatitis or 
have been noticed in workers Pheny]- 
There has been some discussion as to the pro- 
Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine, but the fol- 
ing experiments has not shown any dermatitis. 

and pure Phenyl-Beta- 
were shaved and applications of 


No skin 


There is a possibility 


ming, which is irritant cases of 


toxic symptoms handling 
Beta-Napthylamine. 
luction of a dermatitis by 

1. Guinea pigs were used chemically 
Napthylamine. Their abdomens 
Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine were applied daily for 10 days. 
rritation developed. 


> 


2. A water suspension containing water 


These 


30 grains to 50 c.c. of 
is used for sub-cutaneous injections starting with ™% c.c. 
ections were made over a period of 2 weeks for a total of 11 in- 
trons 
Five individuals had Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine crystals on a 

ul strapped on the arm for a period of 24 hours. No dermatitis 
developed. 

4. An acidulated (acetic) solution was made and sub-cutane- 
us injections made corresponding to #2. 

Pure Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine does not produce a dermatitis 
Certain individuals with an acidosis will de- 
when contact with any crystalline 
and often with an amorphous powder, either of 
ich may non-irritative. but irritative 
en combined with an acid perspiration. 

Many times in fair skinned individuals the perspiration alone 
luces a dermatitis. individuals who 

hypersensitive and certain substances which to the average in- 
idual are non-irritative, will in this particular individual produce 
very definite irritative dermatitis. 

lhe small percentage of Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine that is used 
vulcanization of rubber goods precludes the development of a 
rmatitis and the percentage of impurities is reduced to less than 
> per cent. If the Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine is of a high com- 
rcial purity, of course these impurities (Beta-Napthol, aniline, 
es of free phenol) are reduced to almost nothing. 


ordinary handling. 
pa 
ganic 


dermatitis coming in 
substance 


ordinarily be seem to be 


There is another class of 


The commercial product is fairly pure 


Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine like the alpha compound produces 


the characteristic symptoms of amines. 


1. Gastritis 

2. Entero-Colitis 

3. Acidosis 

4. Nephritis 

5. Cyanosis 

6. Decreases blood coagubility 
7. Hematuria 

8. Toxic Anemia 


It is practically insoluble in water but the gastric juice and al 
kaline intestinal secretion aids solubility and abserption \ tox 
anemia caused by Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine is extremely difficult 
to cure. 

The amount of Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine that produces an) 
trouble varies with different individuals. I have | some 
individuals who have handled this compound for several years with 
out any conditions developing. 

Our experiments with guinea pigs did not reveal any particular 
There was no loss of weight, appetite, nausea or diar- 
Ointments 


records of 


Symptoms. 
rhea by using hypodermic injections of small amounts 
and external applications did not produce a dermatitis. 


Results of Experiments 


The facts obtained from workers who are handling Phenyl-Beta- 
Napthylamine, and the negative results obtained from experimenta 
tion with guinea pigs and rabbits causes one to arrive at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

Ist. Ordinary handling of Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine does not 
produce a dermatitis and local applications to guinea pigs and rab- 
bits did not produce a dermatitis. 

2nd. Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine is not very toxic as 
handled in the rubber industry. 

3rd. If Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine is absorbed through the skin, 
it is in such small quantities that it is nét detrimental 

4th. Large doses are toxic if taken internally, producing a severe 
Gastro-entero-colitis. 

5th. That Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine can safely be used in small 
quantities without any serious results except as described in #8 

6th. That the broken down products of Phenyl-Beta-Napthyla- 
mine are toxic. 

7th. Hypersensitive skins with a strong acid perspiration should 
not be exposed to Phenyl-Beta-Napthlamine or any other organi 
chemical whose solubility is increased by acidulation. 

8th. Rubber articles of wear which contain Phenyl-Beta-Nap- 
thylamine and a bloom is produced should not be worn next to the 
skin. Since observing many experiments on articles for wear | 
believe that Phenyl-Beta-Napthylamine should not be used as an 
anti-oxidant in this type of rubber. It can safely be used in all 
other preparations. 

The results of this investigation are based on chemically pure and 
technically pure products, and the observations of the workers using 
commercially pure products. 

If one has a case of dermatitis develop the following factors 
should be investigated. 


ordinarily 


1. Type of individual. 
a. Hypersensitiveness of skin 
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Rubber Dentists’ Models 
N connection with the International Dental Congress 
held in Paris early in August, an extraordinary exhibi 
tion of every to do with the teeth was arranged 
in the Grand Palat 
Phe st cle method of training a dentist is ap 
parently by use of rubber models \ Lyons’ rubber manu 
facturer has rece commenced the manufacture of rubber 
models ot the human head, complete with teeth and a repre 
sentation of the human form sufficiently lifelike to be able 
to take its place in the dentist’’s chair and remain steady 
during the most vigorous assaults 
(Jn these rubber models, it is claimed, students of the 
future will be able to learn what students of the past dis- 
covered during the more or less painful experiments on 
their first patients The dummy heads are disturbingly) 
realistic It is stated that the “muscles” of the jaws and 
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lips offer the same resistance as those of an average m 
or woman. Its “teeth” exactly resemble the real thi 
and a dental student can drill them to his heart’s conté 
for as many hours a day as he chooses. 


Rubber Hose in the World’s Trade 


OLLOWING a trend similar to that 

modities on world markets—and especially that 

rubber in general—exports rubber he 
from the four most important producing countries « 
creased by some 15 per cent as compared with those 
1930. Although the total volume decline of nearly 3,00 
000 pounds, to a total of 14,673,000 pounds, is in itself 
important decrease in trade, when compared with the m 
normal years prior to 1929 it is seen that hose exports 
not in a really unhealthy condition, according to Departm« 
The fact that the 1930 export tot 
is around 500,000 pounds greater than that of 1928 wou 
seem to emphasize the abnormal character of 1929 export 
On the whole, rubber hose has been an increasingly u 
portant item in the exports of rubber goods manufacturing 
countries, and is likely to continue so. 


Rubber Hose 


of other cor 


soods ot 


of Commerce figures. 


Exports from Leading Producing Countries 


[Pounds] 

Y United == Germany United Kingdom Canada Tota 

. 14.60 429 

I28 1,8 7 401 14,124 

808.2 1411.1 7.359 

44 $ 4.67 

Although a decline of 22 per cent was felt in Unite 
States rubber-hose exports during 1930, American ex- 

porters continued to be the world leaders in the commodit 

With shipments of 7,634,000 pounds, the United Stat 

exported 40 per cent more rubber hose than its neare 


combined tot 
In spite of tl 
important mat 
Unite 


competitor and almost half as much as thi 
of the four principal exporting countries. 
fact that a smaller business was done in all 
kets throughout the world, only in Europ 
States total surpassed, and that was duc 
German shipments to France. 
Offering 
porters continued their steady expansion of the past for 
or five years, with a 2 per cent gain in exports—the only 
an increase in 1930. Eighty per cent 
went to neighboring countries of k1 


further strengthened a lead the Europe: 


was the 
solely to abnorn 


stronger competition each year, German ¢ 


to show 


Ty 


country 
the shipment irop 
and Germany in 
market gained during the previous year 

The United Kingdom is the third factor in importan 
with each of the past few years. A 16 per cent declit 
in British exports dropped the total for 1930 to the low 
est quantity since prior to 1927. 


Canadian exports, which have made slow but stead 
gains since 1920, were set back with a 28 per cent los 
last vear, the figure being smaller than the 1927 total. 


Looking at the world markets in general, it is observe 
that, with the exception of France, no important increas 
in rubber-hose imports were made. In this instance, Get 
man to France 182,000 to 1,186,000 
pounds, while United States exports dropped from 531 
000 to 465,000 pounds. This market constituted the onl 
substantial gain made in German exports for the year. [1 
practically all important United States markets a drop 1 
business was felt, with only the Philippines showing 
worthwhile increase. In South American markets Britis! 
and Canadian exporters made small but significant gains 
while in the same markets the United States ard Germany 
were affected by considerable losses. The United Kingdon 
also made some gains in Canada and Mexico, as well a 
Sweden, Switzerland, and Spain. 


exports rose from 


e 


7 





ries 
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omestic Rubber Business 
Prepares for UPTURN 


First Half Production and Shipments Are Well Under 1930 Mark, 
But Improvement Is Noted in Several Classes of Rubber Goods 


ONTINUATION of depressed business conditions 

was responsible for the first six months of 1931 

being the poorest half-year for the domestic rubber 

lustry since 1926 from the viewpoint of factory activity 

measured by crude rubber consumption. Sales, gauged 

the value of factory shipments, showed a 23.8 per cent 

drop from the first half of 1930, which, in turn, had re- 

corded a 22 per cent decline under the first six months of 

1929. These facts are revealed by statistics compiled by 

the Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., from ques- 
tionnaires covering the first two quarters of the year. 

Gains over 1930 rubber consumption and sales in 
several branches of the industry, however, give some cause 
for expecting a turn in the course of the industry. This 

iprovement, together with the increase over 1930 in June 
vil July rubber consumption and in recent tire sales, pre- 
sents the brightest phase of the current situation. 

The actual value of all shipments of manufactured rub- 
ber goods in the first half of 1931 totaled $348,771,000 
as against $457,538,000 in the like period last year. In 
amount of crude rubber used, there was a decline from 
213,702 tons in the first six months of 1930 to 197,407 tons 
in the first half of this year, a drop of 7.7 per cent. 

Gains in the sales value of shipments over 1930 were 


shown by sporting goods, toys and novelties and miscellan- 
eous rubbet-products. Higher rubber consumption was 
shown by “tactories making those items and aeroplane cas- 
ings and tubes, insulated wire and insulating compounds, 
drug sundries and surgical rubber goods, bathing apparel, 
heels and soles, and rubberized fabrics other than 
automotive. 

Figures for the second quarter of this year show fac- 
tory shipments &t $193,768,000 as compared with $155,- 
003,000 in the first three months and with $239,223,000 
in the second quarter of 1930. Crude rubber consumption 
in the second quarter totaled 107,755 tons as against 89,- 
652 tons in the first quarter and 112,092 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter of last year. In the second 1931 quarter, tires 
and tire sundries absorbed 91,189 tons as against 16,566 
tons for all other products. 

Reclaimed rubber consumption is shown to have totaled 
75,837 tons for the half-year as against 87,517 tons for 
the first six months of 1930. 

The figures in the table below are estimated by the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association to represent 92 per cent 
of the American manufacturing industry, but those quoted 
in this article have been raised so as to represent 100 per 
cent of the domestic industry. 





Comparative Table of Value of Rubber Goods Shipments from Manufacturing Plants and the Amount of 


Crude Rubber Consumed for the Past Quarter and Previous 


Total Sale s Value of Manufactured Rubber Products Shipped 


Thousands (,000) omitted. 
Product 1931 1931 1930 1931 1930 
20 10 20 Ist Half ist Half 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and Truck C asings.. $100,861 $75,317 $121,882 $17 6,178 $227,821 
Auto and Truck T ibe 14,13 11,384 17,215 25,519 32,834 
Motorcycle Casings an 
Tubes , ‘ 4 9 253 303 49¢ 
Bicycle Casings and 
Tubes » : . 68 490 621 1,058 155 
Aeroplane Casings and 
Tubes 1. 2 83 130 175 213 
Solid and Cushion Tires 1,458 1,434 2,683 2,892 5,057 
All other Solid Tires.... 18¢ 18 324 72 59 
Tire Sundries and Re- 
pair Material 2,996 2,346 167 5,342 6,879 
TOTAL—tTires and Tire 
Sundries . nroemunaeeee $91,339 $146,275 $211,839 $275 4 
Other Rubber Products 
9 Mechanical Rubber Goods $19,527 $17,358 $26,578 $36,885 $50,727 
Boots and Shoes...... « 12,052 11,148 17,683 23,200 37,831 
Inst ali ated Wire and In- 
sulating Compounds.... 4,65 4,719 7,256 ,369 14,34 
Druggist Sundries, Medi- 
cal and Surgical Rub- 
ber Goods 1,560 1,774 1,827 3,334 3,453 
13 Stationers’ Rubber Goods 450 425 564 875 1,149 
14 Bathing Apparel 1,623 487 1,636 2,110 2,345 
5 Rubber Clothing . 699 691 1,012 1,390 2,095 
16 Automobile Fabrics . 1,336 1,201 2,179 2,537 4,409 
17 (oe Rubberi zed 
1,51 1,323 1,612 2,835 3,118 
Ha ard "Ru bber Goods........ 1,063 949 1,220 2,012 2,479 
l Heels me Soles ‘ 4,827 4,391 4,659 9,218 10,604 
20 Rubber Flooring . 712 560 1,117 1,272 2,146 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys 
and Novelties ............ 3,897 2,315 3,307 6,212 5,100 
22 Miscellaneous, not in 
cluded in any of 
ae TE nnn 3,859 3,923 3,161 7,782 6,023 
TOTAL—Other Rubber 
Products .... $57,767 $51,264 $73,811 $109,031 $145 
GRAND TOT AL- -- “All 
Products .- $178,267 $142,603 $220,086 $320,870 $420,936 


Periods 


Crude Rubber Consumed—Long Tons 





Product 1931 1931 1930 1931 1930 
20 10 20 Ist Half Ist Half 
Tires and Tire Sundries 
1 Auto and Truck Casings... 68,971 55,912 70,430 124,883 132,072 
2 Auto and Truck Tubes 12,690 10,670 13,887 23,360 26,271 
3 Motorcycle Soares and 
Tubes eusen 102 38 91 140 187 
4 Bicycle Casings and 
and Tubes a 262 178 299 440 644 
5 Aeroplane C asings and 
Tubes . 2 15 19 37 34 
6 Solid and Cushion Tires 759 872 1,089 1,631 2 666 
7 All other Solid Tires.... 72 72 104 144 176 
8 Tire Sundries and Re- 
pair Materials .......... 1,01¢ 836 1,153 1,852 2,302 
TOTAL—tTires and Tire 
GIES acitiecionusd 83,894 68,593 87,072 152,487 64,35 
Other Rubber Products 
9 Mechanical Rubber Goods 4,751 4,319 5,728 9,070 10,356 
10 Boots and Shoes ...... . 2,683 2.234 3,750 4,917 8,694 
11 Insulated Wire and In- 
sulating Compounds.... 59 1,054 965 2,013 1,964 
12 Druggist Sundries, Medi- 
cal and es Rub- 
ber <senes ‘ —_ 310 471 423 781 741 
13 Stationers’ Rub be r Goods 349 323 369 672 755 
14 Bathing ‘hooard 350 199 222 549 476 
15 Rubber Clothing .............. 199 210 271 409 583 
16 Automobile Fabrics 199 167 293 366 524 
17 Other Rubberized Fabrics 612 452 417 1,064 888 
18 Hard Rubber Goods...... 246 207 302 453 581 
19 Heels and Soles.............. 2,382 2,194 1,694 4,576 3,646 
20 Rubber Flooring.............. 270 188 303 458 564 
21 Sporting Goods, Toys and 
re 655 699 620 1,354 1,131 
22 Miscellaneous, not in- 
cluded in any of above 
BORE © scissmpnniinensiion 1,276 1,170 821 2,446 1,476 
TOTAL—Other Rubber 
GEE acccitbinnnsinnie 15,241 13,887 16,178 29,128 32,379 
GRAND TOTAL —AIll 
Products 99,135 82,480 103,250 181,615 196,731 
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ELASTIC §RUBBER ~)PRINGS 


for ‘Railway ( oaches 


Important Developments in the Proper Bonding of Metal and 
Rubber May Bring About Revolutionary Changes in the Spring 
Mountings of Railway Rolling Stock 


HE application of rubber to metal has so many 
ramifications that it is not inconceivable that im- 
portant and recent developments may have far- 
reaching results. Several metals and rubber can be suc 
cessfully united to solve various service problems in in- 
machinery construction, which 


dustrial operations and 


neither rubber nor metal alone can solve with complete 


Satistaction 

Consider the elliptical steel spring. 
satisfaction in automobile construction has been painfull) 
demonstrated and it would have probably been discarded 


Its inability to give 


long ago if its faults had not been minimized by pneumatic 


tires and shock-absorbers 


Elliptical Steel Springs 


On railway passenger coaches the elliptical steel spring 
has given anything but comfort in its lack of shock-absorb 
ing and vibration deadening qualities. Truck noises are 
ilso amplified by the steel car, which acts as a loud speaker 
The comfort of passengers has now been made such 
in important part of the program of the railways that 
every opportunity to eliminate noise, lessen vibration and 
bumps and jerks of train travel are being taken 


absorb the 
advantage of. and exhaustive experiments are being con 
ducted t | 
gressive railways 

In an effort to exclude truck vibrations the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad have experimented with rubber pads 


this end by the engineering staffs of the pro 


between the truck and car body But the pads are not a 
complete solution of the problem because they permit a 
minimum up and down movement which is desirable and 
they in turn permit a maximum lateral movement which is 
not desirable 

Recently a group of railway engineers approached 


Edward S. Avery. an authority on rubber-on-metal, for a 


suggested solution It was natural for him to consider 
some application of the principles involved in the stand 
ard automobile spring equipment: an elliptical steel spring. 
a shock-absorber, and a pneumatic rubber spring in the 
hape of a pneumatic tir 


. _ 
Pneumatic Springs 


| 


somewhat like a pneumatic tire. 
lving on its side, W orking 
on this theory, Mr. Avery designed such a pneumatic spring 
for railway passenger service Its chief fault lay in the 


umatic spring 


would sustain the load capacity 


fact that it would require frequent servicing. It would 
need blowing up from time to time, not because of a loss 
of air, but because of the stretching of the fabric with 
which it was constructed 

The desirable characteristics of a pneumatic rubber 
spring and none of its disadvantages, it was found, were 


afforded by an elastic spring with steel parts. A four-inch 
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Avery Elastic Rubber Spring 
This cross-section view shows a single spring used on 
a 6-wheel truck between each set of wheels. On a 4- 
wheel truck one double spring is used between the two 


sets of wheels. In operation the upper and lower rubber 


sections compress into the open space shown As the 
cross-section angular area of the rubber is a parallelo- 
gram its area remains constant, as a result of which 
there is no lateral pressure from the action of the spring 


up-and-down movement was possible without undue stress 
on the rubber. Lateral movements were eliminated. The 


rubber stock to be used will retain its life for twenty vears. 


Elastic Springs Adapt Themselves to Load 
The elastic rubber springs have many desirable char- 
acteristics. They adapt themselves to the load, acting as a 
limber spring under a tight load and as a stiff spring under 
They act somewhat as a steel spring with 
a shock-absorber. The movements of the spring are bene 
ficial to the rubber. Truck vibrations and grinding can- 
not pass through the elastic rubber spring to the car body. 
lhe effort and « xpense of developing a serviceable elas- 


a heavy load. 


tic rubber spring has been borne by Mr. Avery, assisted 
in a friendly way by railway and rubber engineers. He is 
now offering the device to railways for the purpose of 
experimental service. He advises that in production the 
elastic spring should cost about as much as elliptical steel 
springs. The latter can also be replaced by the elastic 
rubber spring without any alterations to the truck or 
car be dy. 
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Rubber Division Program at Buffalo 
(Continued from page 460) 
pressive force and per cent compression are obtained. The method 
s hypothecated on the change in volume as the rubber is deformed 
eing negligible. 

Typical results on a cold-cured pure-gum balloon stock are 
ited, such as breaking point of the compression curve, energy of 
ompression, and hysteresis, 

Data for compression and for extension support the view that 
e stress-strain curves for these two operations are continuous 
nd that the “complete” stress-strain curve consists therefore of a 
sitive (elongation) branch and a negative (compression) branch. 
Based on such continuity being a fact, the main analytical features 

the “complete” stress-strain curve for rubber are pointed out. 





The Effect of Oxide of Iron Containing Soluble Ferric 
Sulfate on Rubber 
Joseph W. Ayers 
HE traces of free ferric sulfate present in oxide of iron are 
shown by experiment to cause accelerated aging of rubber. 
his impurity markedly retards the rate of cure. Oxide of iron 
treated with NaeCOs in solution to change the soluble ferric 
sulfate to insoluble ferric carbonate, shows good aging properties 
and a high rate of cure. Aggregates of oxide of iron caused by 
Feo(SO4)s during its manufacture increase in frequency and size, 
ind the color value of the pigment decreases as the per cent of 
retained ferric salt increases. 
A Study of Flexing 
Arthur M. Neal 


AILURE on flexing has been shown to be due to oxidation 

rather than mechanical fatigue or the action of ozone. Sec- 
ndary aromatic amines protect by virtue of their antioxidant 
properties. 

Reactions During Vulcanization. I. The Influence of Zinc 
and Lead on the Rate of Cure of Stocks Accelerated 
with Tetramethyl Thiuram Monosulfide 
H. C. Jones and Harlan A. Depew 


HE acceleration of the vulcanization of rubber by thiurams 
at low temperatures is reduced by the addition of free PhO 
ind water-soluble lead salts but not by insoluble lead salts. The 
retardation is due to the removal of part of the accelerator by 
the lead, and the amount removed is related to the amount of 
ead present. An equilibrium apparently exisits between the amounts 
of zine oxide and lead oxide and the accelerators, which is ordin- 
arily on the side of a very large amount of the ‘lead compound, 
When an excess of the thiuram is present, a white product 
an be obtained even when litharge is present in the stock, which 
indicates further that the lead combines with the accelerator to 
orm an insoluble material that is inactive at low temperatures. 
The increasing activity of the lead compound with increasing 
emperatures can be explained by increasing solubility in rubber. 
he insolubility of the lead compound is further indicated by the 
ct that if the thiuram is added to a stock containing soluble lead, 
is less effective than if it had been added after the lead so 
at the particles of accelerator would have had time to disperse 
the rubber, rather than be coated by the insoluble lead compound. 
Since large amounts of accelerator are required to obtain the 
me state of cure when lead is present, considerable hydrogen 
ifide is required to convert the thiuram to the dithiocarbamate 
d accordingly the initial set-up cure is delayed. A considerable 
lelay in set-up can be obtained also by increasing the amount of 
itty acid and therefore the amount of soluble zinc which will 
move the hydrogen sulfide as fast as it is formed. 








Rubber Belting Throughout the World 


OR a number of years world exports of rubber belt- 
ing have been steadily increasing, and each year its 
supremacy over the other belting classes has become 
nore pronounced. In 1930, however, coincident with the 
fall in exports of rubber goods in general, and owing to 
depressed economic conditions, rubber belting exports from 





465 


the four largest producing countries reached the lowest 
level since 1926. This is represented by a drop of 17 per 
cent from a total of 11,418,123 pounds in 1929 to 9,530,- 
129 pounds in 1930, according to Department of Commerce 
reports. The total does not account for all rubber belting 
exports, for the figures include only the United States, 
United Kingdom, Canada, and Germany, while France, 
Belgium, Norway, and Czechoslovakia participate in this 
trade to a certain extent. 


Exports of Rubber and Balata Belting from the United States, 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and Germany 
{ Pounds] 


United Kingdom 
United 


Year States, Canada, Rubber Balata Germany, Total 
rubber rubber rubber 
. 5,010,592 1,226,609 1,224,944 1,314,096 973,992 9,750,233 
1928 ........ 4,958,017 1,225,294 1,784,384 1,380,512 1,030,871 10,379,078 
1929 ........ 5,741,078 1,471,651 1,656,256 1,343,664 1,205,474 11,418,123 
ae 4,381,879 1,374,222 1,559,936 984,480 1,229,612 9,530,129 


Although the manufacture of rubber belting had its 
early growth in the United Kingdom, it shifted to the 
United States, which now leads the world in production 
and export and is largely responsible for its present su- 
premacy. Generally speaking, United States exports of 
rubber belting have been on the increase since the war, 
with only occasional minor declines. Last year, however, 
this expansion was interrupted by a 24 per cent decline 
in exports, the total for that year decreasing to 4,381,879 
pounds—the lowest amount since 1926—from the 1929 
record high of 5,741,078 pounds. 

The early British development in other than leather 
and textile belting was largely confined to balata, and it is 
only in very recent years that it has been forced into sec- 
ond place by rubber belting. 








Will Encourage the Industry to Develop New Features 


(Reproduced With Acknowledgement to “PUNCH” 





































































EDITORIAL 


Unfair Rubber Prices 


cents per pound on 





Rk has rone below five 


New York 






Rubber Exchange and is being 


the 





quoted at two and a quarter pence at Singapore. 

We hold no brief for the plantation interests, who are 
ome through such depre ssing difficulties at present price 
levels, but such quotations, so far below the cost of pro 
duction, must be abhorrent even to the manufacturing 


industry 


Unfair prices of raw materials react on manutacturing 


industries, | 1 connection with nitrate, sugar, copper, 


coffee, et \ll of these industries are suffering, but they 
are making energeti efforts to secure relief by going to 
the source of supply and attempting by agreements, par- 
leys and other heroic methods to bolster up the producing 
end of their industries It is time that some efforts be 
made along similar lines in the rubber industry. Just what 


direction these efforts would take is not so important at 


the 
part of 


on the 
and manufacturing ends of th 
display of 


moment as sor evidence of a sincere desire 


the 


get togeth« f, 


producing in- 


dustry to coupled with a some 


agressive leadership Irom both sides. There must be some 


advantageous results to be found in such cooperation. 
It is not fair to expect rubber at present prices, over 
an extended period. Nor is it fair not to extend a helping 


hand to the p soe ition industry in their present predicament, 
if any possible basis for assisting it can be found. At all 
events, the move towards some cooperative effort should 
the industry have strong 


be initiated Both branches of 


trade associations through which a start toward this end 
could be made. Certainly, a spirit of cooperation between 
the manufacturer and the planter, can scarcely fail to 


bring about some beneficial results to both. 


Rubber and Aviation 


e last month we have seen the christen- 
ighter-than-air ship ever built 
seen it manu- 


a leading rub- 


ITHIN th 
ing of the 
history of man; 


great 
in the and we have 


factured with every evidence of success, by 
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(OMMENT 


ber company in Akron, the center of the domestic rubber 
industry. Does the christening of this gigantic ship of the 
air and its fabrication in Akron presage cntiies for the 
rubber industry? This development in aircraft and the 
great strides in aviation in general must conjure up in the 





minds of many in the rubber industry, shades of the past 
when great potentialities loomed on the horizon of the 
rubber manufacturer’s dreams. 

When the first early starts were being made in the 
designing of automobile tires, could anyone have vis- 
ualized the stupendous possibilities lying in that field? We 


must not over estimate in making any prophesies of the 
potentialities for rubberized fabrics and aircraft tires dur- 
ing the next decade, but we cannot keep out of our minds 


the story of the rise of the pneumatic casing in the auto- 
mobile industry and contemplate its counterpart in the 
already astounding development and expansion of the 


aviation industry. 

Two scientific developments stand out today as holding 
infinite potentialities for the rubber producing field and 
hold encouraging prospects for the manufacturing indus- 
try, 1. e., the miraculously for rubber in 
aviation and the possibilities of the successful combination 
of rubber and asphalt as a roadway material. 


increasing field 


International Rubber Conference 


HE trade press has carried the news of the con- 
vening on the 29th of September at Paris, of the 
International Congress for the Development of the 


Uses of Rubber. The sessions will be held at the Colonial 
Exposition, under the chairmanship of M. Serruys, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Economic Committee. The congress 


will provide an opportunity to unite the producers, manu- 
facturers, technicians, chemists, dealers and even the users 
of rubber goods. It will also offer an opportunity to bring 
together the views of the leaders of the industry. A full 
program has not been announced at this writing but a 
good attendance is assured and the Congress should result 
in a genuine benefit to the industry as a whole. 
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SEIBERLING JULY PROFIT 
ESTIMATED AT $110,000 


Unofficial reports indicate continuation of 
the record of substantial profits being made 
by the Seiberling Rubber Company. The 
luly profit is unofficially estimated at $110,- 
000 after all charges, including depreciation 
and tax allowance. 

The unofficial estimate of profits 
after similar deductions was $112,000. The 
official figure on June profit after interest 
and other charges but before depreciation 
was $141,176. 


June 


Other monthly estimates of profit after 
all charges including depreciation were: 
March, $4,700; April, $69,769, and May, 


$95.000 


AMERICAN SALPA PLANT 
TO BE SOLD NEXT MONTH 


The plant and equipment of the Ameri- 
an Salpa Corporation at Spotswood, N. J., 
including assets aproximating $3,500,000 in 
value, are being offered at a receivers’ sale. 
Walter G. Winne, Henry Frank, Jr., and 
Stuart A. Y will 
receive bids for all or part of the assets on 
care of Israel B. 
Newark, N. J 


Irporation 


oung, acting as receivers, 


or before September 1, in 


Greene, Lefcourt Building, 
Sal 


The American Salpa ¢ was or 


ganized two years ago to manufacture a new 


type of leather in sheet form, using liquid 
develop 


latex in its process. Its chemical 


ment department was under the direction of 
Dr. E. H. Grafton, formerly technical sup 
erintendent of the C. Kenyon Company and 
of the Murray Rubber Company 


Dill Joins M. E. A. 


The Dill Manufacturing Company, Cleve 
land, O., maker of tire valves 
and valve parts, has been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Motor and Equipment As- 
Dill will take membership in the 
present Division “B” of the organization 
and, after it is divided into wholesalers’ and 
manufacturers’ groups later this will 
be a member of the new Motor and Equip- 
Manufacturers Association. 


automobile 


sociation 


year, 


ment 


J. Frank Moore, assistant sales manager 
of the Pennsylvania Rubber Company, has 
just returned to the factory headquarters at 
Jeanette, Pa., after an extended trip on the 
Pacific coast. Branch sales conferences were 
conducted by Mr. Moore at Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco and Los Angeles. He 
also visited a number of the larger Penn- 
Sylvania dealers in the key centers. 


Sears, Roebuck Service Station 


Sears, Roebuck & Company is establish- 
ing an experimental automobile service sta- 
tion in the parking lot adjacent to its store 
in its Chicago mail order house, If this is 
successful, similar stations will be established 
in the parking lots maintained for customers 
in all its 46 class A stores and Sears will 
market its own brands of gasoline and oil 
present tires and 


as well as its line of 


accessories, 





Fire at Cement Plant 


One employee was burned about the arms 
and neck when a vat of rubber material 
caught fire in the rubber cement plant of 
the National Rubber Cement Manufacturing 


Company, Long Island City, N. Y., on 
August 5. The fire spread rapidly through 
the one-story brick building, but firemen 


confined it to the rubber plant. The cause 


of the blaze was not determined. 


Kelly Tire 


Langham, sales promotion manager 


New 
eS 
of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, has 
announced the appointment of the New York 
City office of N. W. Ayer & Son as adver 
tising agency. S. J. Zink will be the account 
executive in charge of the Kelly tire adver- 
tising. 


Agency 


GOODYEAR PLANS SURVEY 
OF AKRON WATER SUPPLY 
F, A. Barbour, engineer of 

Boston, Mass., 

O., by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 

pany to survey the Tuscarawas River basin 

in an effort to determine the feasibility of 
creating in that area an impounding reser- 
voir to provide an adequate, cheap, cold, 
for Akron’s rubber 


waterways 
is being brought to Akron, 


raw water supply and 
other industries. 

Mr. Barbour will also survey the Cuya- 
hoga valley watershed as a possible source 
for Akron’s future industrial water supply. 
The city owns a tract of land in the Tus- 
carawas: basin that will provide the opening 
wedge in acquisition of additional land at 
any time it may be decided to proceed with 
a reservoir in that direction, it has been 
reported. 


RussEL_Lt V. CLINne, who recently left the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company after 17 
years in the advertising department, became 
associated with the Sweeney & James Com- 
pany, advertising agency of Cleveland, O. 


SCHEDULES MAINTAINED 
BY M’CLAREN RUBBER 





Steady demand for automobile tires has 
raised the prospect that the McClaren Rub- 
ber Company will continue operation of its 
factory at Charlotte, N. C., at a steady rate 
throughout the summer without interruption, 
according to a report from the firm’s execu- 
tive offices, Production during the summer 
months has been on a level higher than 
originally was planned, and the plant in 
recent weeks has been operating near ca- 
pacity. 

I, Eisbrouch, general manager of the com- 
pany, spent the first half of August in a 
tour of the Pacific coast states, in which 
territory McClaren does a large business. 





PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
CLOSES PLANT AT ATTICA 


The plant of the Pioneer Rubber Company 
at Attica, O., was shut down temporarily at 
the beginning of August. This reverses the 
policy followed last year, when during the 
quiet summer season the plant at Willard, 
O., was closed down and the production 
speeded up at Attica with a full working 
force. 

With the new equipment installed last 
year in the Willard plant, however, produc- 
tion is more economical there. The cost of 
power is also lower at Willard, according to 
officials of the Pioneer company. 


W. B. WIEGAND RETURNS 
FROM EUROPEAN TOUR 


W. B. Wiegand, of the Binney & Smith 


Company, New York City, returned on 
August 2 from an extensive business and 
speaking tour abroad. Mr. Wiegand had 


left New York on May 21 and addressed 
the International Congress of Rubber Tech- 
nologists at Paris in June, after which he 
gave lectures illustrated with his company’s 
film on “The Story of Carbon Black” before 
groups of rubber chemists at Delft, Hanover, 
3erlin, Munich, Vienna, Copenhagen, Man- 
chester, Birmingham and London, 
Representatives of the rubber industries of 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark attended his 
Copenhagen, which marked the 
Scandinavian rubber 


lecture at 
first conference of 
chemists. As a result, an organization of 
Scandinavian rubber technologists has been 
proposed. 

In the course of his tour, Mr, Wiegand 
found that carbon black is being used in 
electric insulating compounds in Germany 
and Sweden on a commercial basis. 































































































































































MEMBERSHIP OF N. T. D. A. 
EXCEEDS 600 DEALERS 


the re 


\rey uncemen?t it members! p of 


‘ational Tire Dealers Association 


' y exceed HOO dealer va made \ugust 
10 at the issociatior executive head 
quarter Starting from scratch, enrollment 
in the organization has grown at a rapid 
rate, largely through the intensive campaigr 
ng of Norval P. Trimborn, secretary-man 
ager, in the Middle West and South, for 
purposes of creating local a ations whose 
members automatically become affiliated with 
the national association 

Organization work is scheduled for the 
Eastern States during the fall months, and 
the Western states, particularly the Pacific 
Coast, during the winter 

Because of the time required by his new 
dutic Mr 'rimborn has stepped out of 
his office a ecretary of the Chicago Truck 
lire Credit Association, where he is suc 
ceeded by R ivi nd | H ive whe had been 


associated with him for ve irs 


Among the citi¢ that have beet organized 


thus tar are Detroit. Cleveland. St Louis, 
\tlanta, Nashville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Toledo, Birmingham, Jacksonville. 
Fla., Indianapoli Mem; New Orleans, 
Richmond, Va., Washington. Baltimore and 
Little Rock Ark SLCC t the can paign 
tor membership in these cities has induced 
dealers at other points to send in their appli 


cation vithout solicitatior t stated at 


the nationa 


he udquarte 


That the organizatior plar now being 
pushed will eventually prove of great ben 
fit to dealers from a profit standpoint is 
stated by Martin J. Barry. president of the 
N. T. D. A., in a message to members 

10,000 at Goodyear Outing 

The annual outing for the employees of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and 
their tamilies drew a throng of 40.000 to 
Meyers Lake Park, Canton, O., on Tuly 25 
Headed by the blimp Puritan, a long motor 
caravan set out from Akron in the earls 
morning, bringing the picnickers to enjoy a 
day of games and general entertainment 


New Pennsylvania Ad Agency 


he Pennsylvania Rubber Company, 
leanette Pa., ha selected the Homer 
McKee Company of Chicago and New York 
to handle its advertising of tires, tubes and 


tennis balls The account will be serviced 
irom the Ni “ York othee t the 


agency 


advertising 


Rubberset Advertising Agency 

The Frank Presbrey ( New York 
City, has been appointed by the Rubberset 
Company, Newark, N. J., as advertising 
Presbrey direct 
and 


ompany 


Phe 


a Campaign in 


agent will 


company 


newspapers, magazines 


trade papers for the Rubberset line of 
brushes 
Dantret FE. Gray has resigned as sales 


Goodyear Rubber Company, 
September 1 


harles M. Park, 


manager of the 
Middletown, ( 
He will he 


treasurer 


effective 


ded by | 


cvrn 
Succe 


the mpany 





R & H Selling Alcohol 


Chemical 
agent for 
and specially de- 
the Eastern 
organizations 


Pont de Ne- 


The Hasslacher 


Company 


Roessler & 


has become the selling 


all grades of completely 


hol 


Corporation 


natured alc produced by 
Alcohol Both 
are subsidiaries of E. 1. du 


mours & Company 


Corduroy Tire Orders Higher 
The Corduroy Company, 
Rapids, Mich., reports a substantial increase 
in orders as a result of the general improve- 
the industry. The orders 
from all parts of the United States and from 


Tire Grand 


ment mm tire are 


foreign countries \ large order was ship- 
ped to China August 5, and increased 
Chinese business has recently been particu- 


larly marked. 


Garlock Packing Nets $125,338 
The Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, 
N. ¥ and other 


packings, months 


rubber 
rem yrted for the 


1931, a net profit of $125,338 


manufacturer of 
has S1X 


ended June 30, 


after interest, federal taxes and _ other 
charges, equivalent to 62 cents a share on 
201,645 no-par shares of capital stock. This 
compares with earnings of $300,330, or $1.49 
i share, in the first half of 1930 


Eagle Picher Lead Net Loss 
The Eagle 
for the six months ended June 30 net operat 


profit of $228,499 after depreciation and 


Picher Lead Company reports 


comparing with net operating 
profit of $213,586 in the first half of 1930 
Losses due to declines in metal prices since 
amounted to $545,500, against 
reserve of $471,486 had been set up 
1930, in anticipation of such 
For 


depletion 


January | 
which a 
on December 1, 
a decline, leaving net profit of $154,485 
the six months ended June 30 net loss was 
$836,413 after depreciation, depletion and in 


ventory adjustments. The deficit, as of June 
30, was $923,206, against a deficit of $1,101,- 
3600 on December 31, 1930 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL NET 
HIGHER THAN LAST YEAR 


lower prices in_ the 


Monsanto 


generally 
the 


Despite 
Chemical 
subsidiaries, the Rub- 
Laboratories reports 
a net income in the six months ended June 
30, 1931, of $671,450, or $1.56 a share on 
429,000 shares outstanding as compared to 
earnings in the first half of 1930 of $622,397, 
Consol- 


chemical 
W orks 


»ervice 


industry, 
and including 


ber Company, 


or $1.52 a share on 410,306 shares. 
idated sales were 4 per cent ahead of 1930, 
but actual tonnage shipped was considerably 
larger because of lower prices in every line. 

Considerable improvement has been shown 
in the foreign business of the company. The 
English the Graesser-Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Ltd., found its 
tions profitable despite difficult competitive 
and market conditions. Manufacturing 
economies and new products, including rub- 
ber chemicals, the manufacture of which was 
begun during the past year, put that divi- 
sion on a profit-making basis. 


division, 
opera- 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
LOSES $34,289 IN HALF 





The United Carbon Company and sub 
sidiaries report for the months 
June 30 a net loss of $34,289, after deprecia 
tion and depletion. In the first half of 1930 
the company reported net profit of $468,229 
after charges and federal taxes, equivalent 
under the participating provisions of the 
shares to $3.92 a share on 19,694 shares of 


Six ended 


participating preferred stock and 98 cents 
a share on 397,885 shares of no-par common 
stock. 
For the quarter net 
was $56,546, comparing with profit of $22,257 
For the 
reported net 


ended June 30 loss 


in the preceding quarter. June 
quarter of 1930 the 
profit of $204,929 after federal taxes, equal 
after regular quarterly the 7 
per cent preferred stock to 43 cents a share 


company 
dividends on 


on the common shares. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC EARNS 
$1,726,021 IN SIX MONTHS 


The New Jersey Zin 
facturer of zinc oxides 
dustry, reports for the 
June, 1931, net profit of 
charges and taxes, equal to 88 
on 1,963,264 shares of $25 par common stock 
This compares with earnings of $3,089,155, 
in the first half 


Company, manu- 


for the rubber in 
ended 


after 


months 


$1,726,021 


S1X 


cents a share 


or $1.57 a common share, 
of 1930. 

Net profit for the quarter ended June 30 
as that 


$860,709, 


was $865,252, or practically the same 
quarter of and 


$1,417,288 in the 


in the preceding 
compares with 
quarter of 


income of 


June last year 


Rubber Stocks Close Higher 


Rubber company stocks, in common with 


the rest of the market, rallied during the 
fortnight and then dropped back, but closed 
the period with small net gains. Fisk 5% 
per cent notes have gained in recent weeks 
from 12% to 27%, closing at 24 

Closing prices of the stocks of the prin- 
cipal companies in the industry on August 


18, compared with the close on August 4 
and with the high and low thus far reached 


in 1931, are shown in the following table: 


Last Price 1931 
Aug.18 Aug. 4 High Low 
Aetna : 5 2 
Ajax - uy 4 
American Hard Rubber 35% 30 
Dayton “A” 
Faultless 37 34 
Firestone 18 21% 13 
do. 6% pfd. 64 63 66'%« 561 ‘ 
Fisk 54 Ke T% & 
do. ist pfd. 3 1 
General 140 80 
do. pfd 87%, 76 
Goodrich 13% 12% 20% 814 
do. pfd. 68 $5 
Goodyear 41 LA 89 52% 30% 
do. ist pfd. 8414 91 71 
India 11% 121 834 
Intercontinental 414, 1% 
Kelly-Springfield 2% 8% 1% 
do. 6% pfd. 45 35 
Lee a%, a™% 43, 2 
Mohawk 31g 3 g 2%, 
do. pfd. R5 25 
Norwalk 11 1% 
Pirelli Ra%, gal, 
Pavhestos-Manhattan 19% 9q1 17% 
Seiherline &T% TAN, 45% 
Im. nea Rn RN mA ao 
7. @ Buble 121 192 one 1nlg 
, #4 on! 94% eel 17 
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Edwin J. Kroeger 
Edwin J. Kroeger, construction engineer 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
ed August 9 in a hospital at Batboa, Pan- 
ma. Mr. Kroeger, his wife and their two 
iildren were on shipboard between Buenos 
ires and the Canal Zone when he frac- 
ired his ankle in a dive into the ship’s 
ol. Infection set in, and Mr. Kroeger 
ent to the Balboa hospital where he con- 
years of 


acted pneumonia. He was 50 


{ 

Born in Akron, Mr. Kroeger entered the 
ploy of the B. F. Goodrich Company im- 

ediately after leaving school and remained 

th that corporation for 27 years. In 1911 
directed the construction of the Goodrich 

unt at Colombes, France. 

Mr. Kroeger joined the Goodyear organ- 
ion four years ago and in 1929 was sent 
\rgentina to supervise the building of 
factory at Hurlingham, near Buenos 

res, 

In addition to his widow and children, he 
survived by his mother, five brothers and 

ie sister. His body is being returned to 

kron for burial. 


Louis J. Pianarosa 
wis J. Pianarosa, 56 years old, of Tren- 
N. J. 
of rubber 
injured by an 


mechanical engineer and inven- 
manufacturing machinery, 
vas fatally automobile at 
Bridgeport, Conn., on July 29. He died a 
ew days later in a hospital. He left Tren- 

last April to go to Bridgeport in the 
terests of the Black Rock Manufacturing 
which is manufacturing some of 
is patents. Burial was at Bridgeport. 

Mr. Pianarosa came to this country from 
Italy 35 settled in Boston, 
where he became affiliated with the Boston 
Woven Steel Hose Company. It was while 

was in Boston that he invented five sep- 
machinery. 


1915. Mr. 


Pianarosa is survived by his widow, Anna, 


mpany, 


years ago and 


rate pieces of rubber making 


He resided in Trenton since 


and daughter, Aurora. 


George B. Knickerbocker 
George B. Knickerbocker, man- 
iger of the Garlock Packing Company, who 
was connected with that firm for the last 
37 years, died August 12 in St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, New York City, of a heart attack 
He was 67 years old. 


export 


ilter an operation. 
Born at Hopewell, N. Y., on November 
24, 1863, Mr. Knickerbocker received his 
education at Clifton Springs, N. Y. After 
ding a position in the postoffice of the 
itter town for years, he came to 
New York City and became manager of the 
Garlock Company office there. Later he 
as transferred to the export department. 
His widow, Mrs. Laura D. Knicker- 
cker, a daughter and two brothers sur- 
ve. Funeral services were held August 
14 with burial at Clifton Springs. 


several 





James M. Stewart 


James M. Stewart, production manager of 
e Pharis Tire & Rubber Company, died at 
is home in Columbus, O., on August 10, a 
veek after his removal from a hospital in 
hat city. He was 55 years of age. 


















Names in the News 





H. P. ScHvuttz, traveling sales manager 
of the Republic Rubber Company, Youngs- 
town, O., was promoted by that company 
to the position of manager of mechanical 
sales early this month. Mr. Schultz joined 
the Republic Rubber Company organization 
on April 1, 1922, as superintendent of the 
belting and packing production departments, 
and in June of that same year he was pro- 
moted to manager of planning for all de- 
partments. In October, 1925, he was trans- 
ferred to the vacuum cleaner materials di- 
vision of the sales department and on No- 
vember 1, 1929, he was made traveling sales 
manager. 


Joun A. MaAcMILLAn, president of the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company, 
was host to 100 department heads and em- 
ployes of his plant at a picnic August 1 at 
McCrabb’s Park, Dayton, O. The picnic 
was in the nature of a farewell party for 
A. L. FREEDLANDER, vice-president of the 
company, who was scheduled to sail August 
8 for an extended tour of the tire manu- 
facturing centres of Continental Europe. 


L. H. Taytor has taken over the sales ter- 
ritory of Dayton, Montgomery County and 
Xenia, O., for the B. F. Goodrich Company. 
Mr. Taylor, a former Akron University stu- 
dent, has been in the Goodrich organization 
for the last five years and, prior to his re- 
moval to Dayton, had charge of the south- 
eastern Ohio district surrounding Zanesville 


James D. Tew, president of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, and J. J. PELtey, presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, will be the principal speakers 
at the fall meeting of the Great Lakes Re- 
gional Advisory Board at the Hotel May- 
flower, Akron, O., on September 22 and 23. 
Among those on the committees arranging 
this regional conference are H. J, CARRoLt, 
trafic manager of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company; H. J. ZimMERMAN, traf- 
fic chief of the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
and E. C. Knox, traffic manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company. 


WitiramM J. B. Sroxes, president of the 
Joseph Stokes Rubber Company, Trenton, 
N. J., is spending some time with his fam- 
ily on the Pocono Mountains. 


F. Rosert Lee, vice-president of the 
Thermoid Company, Trenton, N. J., has 
been on an extended business trip through 
the far west. 


Cart F. Ocren, prominent in the rubber 
industry in Trenton, N. J., recently gave a 
talk on “The Rubber Industry”, before the 
members of the American Business Club. 


Bruce Beprorp, president of the Luzerne 
Rubber Company, has been spending some 
time with his family in Canada. 





WaL.ace G, SABINE, who has been asso- 
ciated with the rubber industry for more 
than 15 years, has been appointed as district 
manager for the United States Rubber Com- 
pany with headquarters at Hartford, Conn. 
The territory within Mr. Sabine’s jurisdic- 
tion comprises Vermont, western Massa- 
chusetts and the state of Connecticut. He 
has previously operated United States Rub- 
ber tire branches in Ohio and for the last 
ten years in St. Louis. Mr. Sabine 
ceeds CHARLES CLARK, who is retiring after 
35 years of service with the United States 
Rubber Company, the last 19 of which were 
spent as district manager at Hartford. 


suc- 





Jacop M. ZANG, credit manager of the 
Miller Rubber Company from 1922 to 1930, 
has been appointed as general secretary of 
the Family Service Society and as director 
of the city department of public charities of 
Akron, O, 

E. S. Fincu, of the Binney & Smith 
Company, New York City, has been ap- 
pointed as a member of the foreign trade 
committee of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association for the year ending July 1, 1932. 


James E. A. Hopkins, formerly connected 
with the Miller Rubber Company, Akron, 
©., is now chemist and rubber technologist 
for production control and development work 
with the St. Clair Rubber Company, Marys- 
ville, Mich. 


Van Crews, district manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, visited 
Fort Wayne, Ind., August 12, on business 
for the company. Accompanied by Mrs. 
Crews, he made the trip to Fort Wayne in 
the Firestone company’s airplane. 


KryosHi1 MryaAzaAki, rubber manager of 
Mitsui & Company at New York City for 
the last ten years, will return to Japan to 
make his permanent headquarters there. 
Members of the rubber trade of New York 
will tender him a farewell luncheon on Au- 
gust 27 at India House, with William 
Bruyn acting as toastmaster. 


Georce R. Cook, president of the Hamil- 
ton Rubber Company, and the Acme Rub- 
ber Company, Trenton, N. J., is 
family at Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


with his 


Harvey S. Firestone, Sr., president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
sailed from New York on August 14 for 
an extended tour of Europe. 


Henry R. Huron, who left his post as ad- 
vertising manager of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company in January to join Hom- 
mann, Tarcher & Sheldon, when that agency 
took over the Kelly-Springfield account, 
will remain with that organization despite 
the fact that Kelly tire advertising is now 
to be handled by N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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‘Rubber News Around the World : 





SOCIETY OF 
HOLDS 


PLANTERS 
ANNUAL DINNER 


The a the Incorporated 
sSociet , l at the Pi i 
dill H t t 7? t vith Ma or 
Ne | Ste tne ent n the cl if 
Major Stev pinion that 
cala t vould r the rubber du tr\ 
unl the é to its assistance 
in the wor British-Dutch « 
operat 

Dr. Drummond Under-Secretary 
lor the ( : t that a uccesstul 
pian tor restrict f ed possible ind 
Dp ted out that the t the industry 
appeared t | t ent ‘ tion and 
enlargement the market for rubber ] 
G. Ha t i t Rubber 
Grower \ t rted that all the 
unpleasant nseque the present crisis 
in the industr " " evere] Ipon the 
planter 

The iit | t tter ré et 
ting hi ibility t t | ive | Dit 
that tl find: ‘ t vi rubber 
can be appli t ul Ele 
suggested that plant I Ow ountry 
offer one p l rubber per acre free for 
the purpose f 1 stretch road j 
London where traft lense, “I am con 
vinced he I t it there sa great 
ruture rt t 


MALAYAN RUBBER EXPORTS 
WERE HEAVY DURING JULY 


Gre ment exude rubher |} 
Mala dur f 43.658 tons. a 
cording t Ww e rect | t Rubber 
Exchange New \Y This { re 
compare vit » t | 


‘ ind ( portant 
factor it nro ‘ ted a tota 
4212 to dur ired wit 
5.242 1 t lu 
1Ow 

Of the C tot 5 vere ¢ 
ported t the | l t t mont 
against 513 tor ] 1 1,808 ¢ 
n lu ast vear 

New Plastic Rubber 

\ new plast product with a rubber basis 
has heen introduced > I \\ R se 
Company, Ltd., Manchester, England, under 
the naire oT Plast x SUD lie | in paste torm, 
it can he applied ea nd et quickly 
air, forming a resilient rubber lining with 
a high chemical ri tance It is claimed 
to be very adh e and ea applicable to 
wood, irot stone und ther surfaces, mak 
ing it efficient tor lining tanks, pipes, etc., 
at a low cost \ brush Plastex to be ap 
plied to girders and other nstruction work 


as protection again tumes is the latest 


development 


Rubber Boat Crosses Channel 
Wencel Loch. a 


the English Channel 


Czech sl 


St. Mar 


from Calais t 


vakian, crossed 


garet’s Bay in what is described as a twelve- 
toot rubber “canoe.” The crossing took six 
Cyanamid Canadian Agent 
The firm of Dillons-Klipstein, Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que., has been formed as a result of 


the consolidation of Dillons 
Klipstein & Company, Ltd., of ¢ 
will act 


Kalbfle iscl 


Ltd., 
in ida 
sales 


new company 


Canada for the 


as 


art 


Corporation, the 


American Cyanamid Company and A. Kliy 
stein & Company 
June Golf Ball Imports 

Imp rts of golf balls int the ‘nited 
States during June numbered 190,576. valued 
at $62,914. This compares with May im 
ports of 230,124 balls, worth $69,779, an 
with June, 1930, imports of 297,425 hall 
valued at $96,762 The average value per 
ball in June was 33 cents as compared t 
30.3 cents in May and 31 cents it April 


Rezinotrest Employs 40,000 


It is reported that workmen employed by 
the Soviet Rezinotrest factories numbe 
ver 40,000, giving some idea of the power 


nd ext Russian rubber industry 


and extent of the { 
The schedule of these factories for 1931 
calls for a production of 60,000,000 pairs of 
rubber footwear. The principal unit produ 

rubber footwear is an old factory whicl 
has been important in the lustr for 
decades 


UNEMPLOYMENT RISES IN 
BRITISH RUBBER TRADE 


i { T ¢T ‘ 
ersons vithout em ent vhe vel 
re stered as workers the ber goods 
manutacturing industr the United Kin 
dom reached the highest total e t 
period of the general strike in 1926, or n 
less than 20.3 eT t This per ntage 

vever, was much lower than that « 
number of other industries such as iron d 
te oal mini g, and cott textil Fur 
thermore, because of tl recent somewhat 
rapid expansion of the tire section of the in 
dustry, there has been such a_ substantial 
increase in the total number of registered 
workers that the number actually at work 
during April, 1931, was only 9 per cent 


iower than for the corresponding month of 
1930, and 9% per cent below the average 


for the year 1929 

Registered workers now number approxi 
mately 67,500 as compared with 65,310 in 
in 1924 
at work on April 27, 
compared with averages of 59,171 


59,432 in 1929, and 52,478 in 1924 


1929 and 58,220 The number actual 
1931, was 53,774 as 


1930, 


‘ 
iV 


in 


and \. 


NEW RUBBER FLOORING 


DEVELOPED IN FRANC 


There has been developed France 


type of rubber flooring bel 


In 
ieved to be unli 
that produced in any other country 

ing from the conventional rubber tile 


ing, which is laid in sections, this produ 
is manufactured in a single piece to fit tl 
specific requirements of the job in questi 


This, of within limits, 
ported that one company 


flooring in a single 


course, it 


can produce t 


nece In any 


> 


and shape up to 30 meters in length, 7 met 


in width, and at a thickness of from 4 
12 millimeters. 
This flooring is made to order, confort 


to the exact dimensions and 
the floor to be 1 N 


covered VO 
fitting is required and practically 


contours 
trimming 
any shay 


and design can be executed in 
piece, 

In the laying of the flooring it is ess 
tial that the underlying surface be tl 


oughly clean and absolutely dry, since t 


to floor 


the 
It 


is glued 


covering 


al 
IS also 


ordinary rubber cement necessa! 
that the surface to be covered be caref 
levelled, becauss the permanency | t 
glueing and consequently the life of tl 
floor covering itself depends upon the ev 
ness of the surface to which it has be 
applied. 

Installations of this type of rubber { 
ing have been made in a large number 
passenger vessels, where it is proved ve 
satisfactory. The absence ts and t 
permanent evenness of surface are parti 
larly appreciated from the standpoint 
cleanliness, and when supplied in approp 
thickness. offers a_ soft nai 
walking surface 

Prices are quoted 1 i rdance 
size and shape ot the area to be vere 
but depe nd primarily n the charact 
intricacy of the desiec1 ind coloring and t 
thickness desired Prices vary between 1| 


and 300 francs per s 


tations include the permanent applicatio1 
the flooring to th r sur e for whi 
it has been made. 
Japanese Footwear Exports 
According to the annual rubber 
of the Osaka Mainichi, exports of 
pairs of 
000,000 ven, were made througl the port 


34,000,001 


rubber footwear, valued at 1 


Kobe alone in 1930. This figure, the Unite 
States Department of Commerce finds 
serves to confirm suspicions that previ 


Jat 
Favorable re 


trade calculations have underestimated 
anese exports by 75 per cent 
ports are given on the activities of individual 
companies, and one company is reported t 
have exported rubber footwear to the value 
of 10,000,000 yen, or rougl ly $5,000,000 It 
believed that over- 
taken Japanese manufacturers and resulted 
in serious price slashing, which in the 


end undermine their export trade 


overproduction has 


is 


may 


supplement 


Difte I 
floor 


being re 


dimensio1 








nce 

unlil 
iffer 
floor 
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- Rubber Goods and Specialties mM 





Polar Ice Cream Shipper 


To meet the demand for a container in 
which to ship ice cream without refrigerant, 
the Gillette Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., is offering the Polar Shipper. One 
inch of insulating material is provided be- 
inner liner. 


con- 


Rubber 


tween the outer wall and the 


The specially 


cover has a 


insulated 





? ; 
\ccording 


lock down 
1 


assures the de- 


tructed quarter turn 
to the 
livery ot 1ce 
long day’s haul 
Actual 


maintained 


manutacturer, its use 
cream in good condition after a 
by freight, express or truck. 
tests in a room with a temperature 
degrees 


in the in- 


between 73 and 75 


showed that the temperature rise 


sulated Polar was only .56 of a degree per 
ur. Made of insulated rubber automobile 
tire material, it is constructed as 


to mold or 


as rigidly 


tire and is guaranteed never 
t. It is made in a five-gallon size in 
either tall or squat form and weighs 22 


1 
pounds, Cleaning and sterilizing the shipper 
extremely easy, it is said. 


Oak Agate Balloon 


An attractive new number in the line of 
toy balloons made by the Oak Rubber Com- 
Agate balloon. It 


resemblance in 


pany, Ravenna, O., is the 


so called because of its 





oloring and pattern to the banded agate. 
[The new balloon is very colorful in its 
blending of many shades in a brush mark 
effect. It is offered in both compound and 
transparent types and in sizes which give 
diameters when inflated of from 10 to 12 
inches, 





Rubber Traffic Signals 


Patent rights for the manufacture and na- 
tional distribution of rubber traffic signals 
have just been acquired by the General Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O., which has 
already gone into production on them. The 
General rubber traffic signal consists of a 
flexible rubber panel 22 inches long, standing 
upright in the pavement, seven inches high, 
with letters of yellow rubber vulcanized into 
the rubber background. A 
creosoted’ wood, with 
is entirely enclosed in a rust-proof alumi- 
num case. 


cleated base of 


brass anchor plates 


This rubber signal is embedded in the 
pavement in the middle of the street or 
trafic lane, directly in the line of the 


driver’s vision. It may easily be read for 
a distance of 500 feet in the daytime and, 
being directly in the focus of the headlight, 
for a distance of 250 feet at night. As they 
are flexible and bend down to the pavement 
when a car runs over them, rubber traffic 
signals do not interfere with traffic nor do 
they damage tires in any way. 


They are 


durable and last for many months, after 


which they can easily be replaced. 





Goodyear Speedway Tire 
Announcement of a new Speedway tire, 
fully covered by the Goodyear guarantee 
and built with Supertwist cord, is made by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, O. In describing the new tire its 


manufacturer says that it is of entirely new 
oversize, 


design, full new materials, fine 





appearing and with a heavier, slower wear- 
ing tread. Greater volume of rubber in 
riding ribs and traction blocks assures slow 
tread wear. The tire is offered the public 
through Goodyear dealers only after severe 
testing and research, Embellished sidewalls 
and a modern center-traction tread design 
give the tire an up-to-the-minute appearance. 


Converse-Hodgman Funflote Popular at Beach 





ONSIDERABLE popularity at beach 
resorts has already been achieved by 
the Converse-Hodgman Funflote, a 
pneumatic sport raft introduced by the Con- 
verse Rubber Company, Malden, Mass. This 
item is made in a larger size of 30 by 72 
inches and in a smaller size of 25 by 48 
inches, Each is constructed of sturdy duck 
fabric, the top of gay-colored awning stripes 


and the bottom of attractive green drill, 

The small size raft is a favorite with 
children, according to the manufacturer, and 
it also has numerous uses such as that of a 
canoe cushion or beach mattress. In emer- 
gency, the Funflote is useful as a life pre- 
server, as it can not be sunk or submerged 
even when called upon to support three or 
four adults. 








FIRESTONE TO PAY FOR 
COTTON-WRAPPED BALES 


The cott t Firestone Tire & 
Rubber ( ‘ even pounds 
additional tton at whatever price per 
pound the cotton is bought on every bal 
put u vit 100 er ent cott rapping 
instead of ute wrapping ind pt viding the 
total tare does not exceed the usual cotton 
terms providing for 4.8 per cent Che Fire 
stone mills will a ept tt nese terms 
until July 31, 1932 

This actior ame i the result of the 
discussion at =s the recent rie t the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
at Charlotte, N. [It suggested that cotton 
wrappers be used for baled cotton. It was 


tare on a 
24 pounds 


Chis mm liecle eight } nds. weighing approx! 


brought out that the maximun 
500-pound bale is 4.8 per cent, or 


mately 10 pound Che balance of 14 pounds 


1 Ite It estimated that the cotton w al 
per W t weigh more tha ven pound 
and under the rcumsta r the cotton 
farmer d lose tl ffer é 


, 


BORG & BECK INCREASES 
VIBRATION DAMPER SALE 


Output has been stepped up in the last 
few weeks on the new type of automobil 
clutch vibration damper of the Borg & 
Beck Company, Chicago, IIl., a division of 
the Borg-Warner Corporation, to meet ad 


ditional sales demand made by manufacturers 
and replacement parts dealers. Last month 
several new contracts for this product have 
been made with leading car and truck manu 


facturers. who plan to use it immediately 


as standard equipment 


Che damper is featured by a rubber mem- 


ian ff = 
ber that cushions its six spokes in an 
aluminum die casting and gives greater 
quietness ind longer service ibility 


Goodyear Sightseeing Airship 
The 


was scheduled t 


Tire & Rubber 


urate its daily sight 


Goodvear Company 


maug 


seeing flights over New York City by the 
blimp Columbia on August 22 The base 
for the service is Grand Central Airport in 


the Jackson Heights section of the borough 
ot Queens The ultimate 
said to be to 


transportation in 


purpe se oft the 
service 1S accustom people to 
lighter-than-air 


tion for the intr 


prepara- 
duction of transatlant« 


dirigible operation 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 
305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 


Goodrich Pienic Draws 40.000 
More 40.000 


ployees, families 


em- 
were 


age: 
including 
friends, 


than 
their 


persons, 
and 


present August 10 for the annual play day 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company at Euclid 
Beach Park, Cleveland, O. A line of nearly 


16,000 passenger cars and buses carried the 


picnic crowd from Akron to the outing 
grounds, where contests and entertainments 
f all kinds were provided 


Parafline Companies Profits 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., and subsidiaries, 
including the Plant Rubber & Asbestos 
Works, have reported for the year ended 
1931, net income of $1,746,444, as 


~ 


compared to $2,556,041 in the previous year 


June 30, 


There was a deficit after dividends of $193,- 
661, as against a surplus of $674,380 in the 


vear ended June 30, 1930 Total assets 


amounted to $19,221,369, while current as- 
sets were $3,921,839 and current liabilities 


$573,264. 


TIRE COMPANIES LOSE 
FREIGHT RATE APPEAL 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
\ugust 6 refused to reparation t 
leading tire companies in Akron for alleged 
unreasonable freight rate charges on ship- 
ments of pneumatic tires and related prod- 

ucts to destinations in the southwest 
The commission found that rates assailed, 
in effect to June 14, 1928, are not unreason- 
able The decision concluded the case filed 
and 


grant 


with the commission nearly a year ago, 
prevented the companies from obtaining a 
rebate from rail carriers 

Companies appealing to the commission in 


, 
large 


the case were the Firestone Tire and Rubber 


Company, the General Tire and Rubber 
Company, B. F. Goodrich Company, Bruns 
wick Rubber Company, and Seiberling Rub- 


ber Company. 


The complaint was based on the allegation 


that rates on Akron and Barberton ship- 
ments were unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded a commodity rate of $1.75 main- 


tained from Norwalk to Houston, Galves- 
ton, and other gulf ports, as compared with 
the Norwalk rate. Charges of $1.84 from 
Akron to Shreveport, and $1.99 to Dallas 
were collected on the Akron shipments, the 


companies stated 





Consulting Rubber Technelegist 


PRACTICAL 


Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
and most successfui companies in the | 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
age tests | 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory | 
Trouble | 


New Processes and Formulas 
Developed 


R. R. Olin Laboratories 
P. O. Box 372. AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Sherwood 3724; Franklin 8551 
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CLASSIFIED | 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- | 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St., New York City 



























a 

POSITION WANTED 
Factory SUPERINTENDENT or Department 
Superintendent available for immediate con 


nection. Years of practical experience an 
thorough training gives him complete back 
ground. Especially valuable in rubberizing 


and calendering, mill room, curing, and 
compounding. Will accept moderate salary 
to start where good future is offered. Will 
go anywhere. Best of references. Address 


Box 591, THe Rugper AcE 








HELP WANTED 


WanTED—Man for technical work for At- 
lantic Coast territory; must have technica! 
training and rubber experience. Concern 
established with full line of specialties and 
compounding materials for rubber manufac 
turing. Reply by letter giving full informa- 


tion. Address Box 592, Tue Ruspper Ace. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MANUFACTURER of a mechanical specialt, 


desires one or two additional items to offer 


to the rubber industry Will finance and 
market any article or device of merit. R« 
plies confidential! Address Box 593, Tui 


RUBBER AGE. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


Motps for sale on wonderful rubber exer 


ciser, reasonable, This is a new type rubber 
exerciser but we do not sell to that class of 


trade. Address Box 594, Tue Rupper Act 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


CASH FoR YouR SuRPLUS AND CLOSE Out. 


—Rubber Goods, Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Waxes, Glues, Accelerators. 
Metals. Any quantity. Any condition. Also 


Wastes, By-Products, Residues of all kinds 
SERVICE Corp., 


New York, N. Y 


CHEMICAL 


38 Park Row, 





We PurcHaAse surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition. Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 
you a cash offer. 


Superior CHEMICAL COMPANY 
154 Chambers Street, New York City 
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LATE M ARKEI PRICES 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 











Crude Rubber 


OLLOWING a brief rally on August 
kK 14 and 15, during which rubber sold 
at New York for 554 cents a pound, 

the commodity dropped off to a new all- 
time low of 5% cents on August 17 and 18. 
Meanwhile, on the Rubber Exchange, future 
ontracts were sold for as low as 4.90 cents 
for August delivery. The estimate that Ma- 
avan gross shipments would approximate 
44.000 tons in August proved highly bearish. 
Prices quoted on the New Yerk outside 
irket at the close on August 18 follow! 


Plantations— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets— 
Spot-Aug. 05%a 05% 
September OF1K4.@ .05% 
Oct.-Dec. 54a .0514 
First Latex, crepe spot 05%@ .05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 05 @ .05% 
Amber Crepe, No. 3 049,@ .05_ 
Amber Crepe, No. 4 < a 0478 
Brown Crepe, Clean thin 047,@ .05_ 
Brown Crepe, rolled @ .045% 
Liquid Latex, per gal. .70 @ _ .80 
Paras— 
Up-river, fine 084%4,@ .08%4 
Up-river, coarse Nominal 
Acre Bolivian, fine 08% @ .09 
Caucho Ball, Upper Nominal 
Centrals— 
Central scrap 06 @— 
Esmeraldas 06 @— 
Balata— 
Block, Ciudad — @ .80 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 
Spot-Aug. 24@ 2%d 
September 24,@ 2%d 
Oct.-Dec. 2%@ 214d 
SINGAPORE MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 
Spot @ 2%d 
Daily closing prices and sales on the Rub- 
ber Exchange of New York follow: 


NEW YORK, AUGUST 18, 1931 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The consumption of 75,837 tons of re- 
claimed rubber in the first half of 1931 was 
equal to 38.42 per cent of the crude rubber 
consumption in that period, as compared to 
a ratio of 40.95 per cent for the first six 
months of 1930. Late prices follow: 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black th. .06 @ .06% 

High Tensile Red th 64a .06% 
Shoe 

Unwashed ib. .05%@ .0514 

Washed ih. 064%@ .06% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) ib. .0O7%@ «08 

No. 2 (Compounded) ib. .06 @ .06% 
Tires 

Black th. .04%@ .05% 

Black, selected tires th. .05 @ .05% 

Dark Gray ib. .06 @ .06% 

Light Gray ib. .064%@ .06% 

White th. .7T%@ .07% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity ih. .06 @ .06% 

Truck, Light Gravity th. .06%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Ib. .08%@ .04% 


Scrap Rubber 
The further drop in prices for crude rub- 
ber caused another decline in the scrap rub- 
ber market, bringing quotations down to a 
level that hardly covers the cost of collec- 
tions. The latest quotations for the differ- 


ent grades follow: 
(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 19.00 @21.00 
Mixed auto ton 8.00 @ 9.50 
Bicycle tires ton 5.00 @ 6.00 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @23.50 
Boots and shoes cwt. 874%4@ 1.00 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 40 @ «50 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 038% @ .03% 


Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

hb. .0O1%@ .02 
Inner Tubes, Red th. .011%@ .01% 
Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9.00 








Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 
FROM AUGUST 4 TO AUGUST 18, 1931 





Spot Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Sales 





No. 1 Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
































Aug { 5.62 5.74 5.82 5.90 5.97 6.04 6.11 6.18 6.26 6.36 6.46 30 
5 5.50 5.63 5.70 5.77 5.84 5.90 5.97 6.05 6.13 6.24 6.35 97 
6 5.50 5.64 5.73 5.82 5.89 5.96 6.03 6.11 6.18 6.28 6.38 R6 
7 5.42 5.52 5.60 5.68 5.75 5.82 5.89 5.96 6.04 6.14 6.24 80 
8 5.42 5.52 5.60 5.68 5.74 5.80 5.86 5.94 6.03 6.138 6.23 2 

10 5.35 5.39 5.46 5.54 5.61 5.67 5.74 5.82 5.90 6.00 6.10 58 
11 5.35 5.45 5.54 5.63 5.71 5.78 5.85 5.93 6.01 6.07 6.15 100 
12 5.35 5.39 5.46 5.55 5.62 5.69 5.75 5.83 5.90 5.98 6.06 48 
13 5.30 5.35 5.42 5.50 5.57 5.63 5.70 5.79 5.88 5.96 6.04 94 
14 5.40 5.55 5.68 5.7 81 5.88 5.94 6.00 6.10 6.16 6.22 118 
15 5.50 5.46 5.54 5.63 7 5.88 5.84 5.91 5.98 6.05 6.13 12 
17 5.15 5.25 5.30 5.35 5.49 5.56 5.63 5.70 5.79 5.88 127 
18 5.15 5.25 5.30 5.35 5.49 5.56 5.63 5.70 5.79 5.88 52 
Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons* 

Aug. 4 5.50 5.60 5.70 5.7 5.80 5.95 6.02 6.09 6.16 6.24 6.34 6.44 6 
5 5.50 5.50 5.60 5.60 5.70 5.82 5.88 5.95 6.038 6.11 6.22 6.33 65 
6 5.30 5.50 5.60 5.60 5.70 5.87 5.94 6.01 6.09 6.16 6.26 6.36 12 
7 5.30 5.40 5.50 5.50 5.60 5.78 5.80 5.87 5.94 6.02 6.12 6.22 11 
8 - 5.30 5.40 5.40 5.50 5.60 5.72 5.78 5.84 5.92 6.01 6.11 6.21 8 

10 5.10 5.20 5.30 5.40 5.50 5.59 5.65 5.72 5.80 5.88 5.98 6.08 12 
11 5.20 5.30 5.40 5.40 5.50 5.69 5.76 5.83 5.91 5.99 6.05 6.13 24 
12 5.20 5.20 5.40 5.40 5.50 5.60 5.67 5.73 5.81 5.88 5.96 6.04 5 
13 5.10 5.20 5.20 65.80 5.40 5.55 5.61 5.68 5.77 5.86 5.94 6.02 141 
14 - 5.30 5.40 5.50 5.60 5.70 5.79 5.86 5.92 5.98 6.08 6.14 6.20 1 
15 — 5.20 5.30 5.40 5.50 5.60 5.68 5.75 5.82 5.89 5.96 6.03 6.11 -- 
17 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.20 5.20 5.40 5.47 5.54 5.61 5.68 5.77 5.86 99 
18 5.00 5.00 5.10 5.20 5.20 5.40 5.47 5.54 5.61 5.68 5.77 5.86 85 





*Quotations for months after December, 1931, are for New “A” Contract. 


Cotton 


HE Department of Agriculture's esti- 

timate of a crop of 15,584,000 bales 

proved a bombshell to the market, 
causing an abrupt break of about $7 a bale 
in the prices quoted for the commodity. 
Cotton is now selling below 7 cents a pound 
or at the lowest levels recorded on the New 
York Cotton Exchange since 1900. 

High, low and closing prices on the New 
York Cotton Exchange on August 18 were 
as follows: 

High Low Close Close 


Aug. 18 Aug. 4 
Oct. 6.90 6.76 6.82 8.23 
Dec. 7.12 6.97 7.03 8.46 
Jan 7.21 7.10 7.13 8.56 


Tire Fabrics 


The break in the cotton market has been 
responsible for lower prices for tire fabrics. 
Current prices for the different grades are 
as follows: 

(Prices Net at the Mill) 


CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ih. .25%@ .26 
Peeler. carded, 23/5/38 Ib. .244%,@ .256 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib. .22 @ .22% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/38 Ib. .22%4 23 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 ih. .25 @ 36 
Egyptian, combed, 28/5/8 ib. 40 @ .40% 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. Ib. .238 @ 231% 
Carded, American, 10 oz. DD. £8 @& 231, 
Carded, American, 12 oz. Ib. .22%@ .2! 
Carded, American, 14 oz, Ib. .20%@ .2 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. >. .20 @ .26 
Carded, American, 1014 oz. Ib. .20 @ .26 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
23-11 ply Ih. .241446@ .25 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 
10-ply Ib. .20%@ .21 


Sheetings 


The sheetings market again dropped to 
new low levels in sympathy with the decline 
in raw cotton. Late prices for the more 
popular sizes follow: 


40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. .06%@ .06% 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd. .05%@ .05% 
10-inch, 3.15-yard yd. — @ .06% 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ .05% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd. .0453@ .04%4 


40-inch, 4.25-yard yd. .08%@ .04 


Ducks 


Price quotations for cotton ducks dropped 
immediately upon the break in the market 
for raw cotton, only hose and belting ducks 
holding their own during the course of the 


fortnight. The latest prices quoted were 
as follows: 

Belting and Hose ih. .214%@ .23 
Enameling tm. .18 @ .19 
Single filling th. .08%@ .09 
Double filling Th. .09%@ .09% 
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- = ——— | = MINERAL RUBBER 
Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @é52.00 
< Hi _ M i © A L ~ Granulated M. R. ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon ton 
Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 
NC) cy\ ; annem the nna C. al o- — = , een Parmr, solid ton 28.00 @48.00 
LI VING mt poorest first half-year th rubbe r manufacturing | pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
madustry has experienced since 1926, suppliers of chemicals and com- Pioneer-granulated ton 50.00 @52.00 
, PI ‘ - | R & H Hytro-Carbon ton 27.05 @29.00 
pounding materiais see [or the remainder ot 193] al least the pr spect ot Robertson, MR, solid ton 34.00 @80.00 
greater activity than prevailed during the second half of last year. Slackening M.R. (gran) ton 38.00 @80.00 
of tire production has reduced the demand for carbon black, but there has been SOFTENERS 
considerable Spex ulation as to the possibilities of restriction of output through Acids 
, me stile tie “ese pe OE ae Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 56.00 @ 56.25 
the closing of wells in Texas by martial law. in o> dames eet. 26d 0 bee 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. — @ 31% 
ACCELERATORS Titanium oxide tb. 21 @-— Acids, Fatty 

Organic Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, Laurex Ib. 15 @ .16 
A-l Db. 24 @ .27 ib. 064%@ .07 Stearex Ib. 13 @ .17 
A-5-10 tb. 338 @ «86 Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, Stearic, double pressed....Ib. 17 @ «22 
A-7 Ib. 55 @ .59 Ib. 07 @ 07% Alkalies 
A-ll tb. 62 @ .66 Zinc Oxide—American Process Caustic soda, 76% ewt. 290 @ — 
A-16 tb. 57 @ .61 American Azo: Soda ash, 58% C.L. cwt. 1174@ — 
A-19 Ib. 58 @ .62 ZZZ (lead free) ............ b. 06%@ .07 Oils 
A-20 tb. 64 @ .68 ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06% @ .06% Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 08%@ .10% 
A-82 tb. 80 @ .% Horsehead Brand: Cottonseed, crule — @ .06% 

de ia, lst. 65 10 Special ib. 07 @ 07% Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
a a aS XX Green ib. 07 @ 07% Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) 1b. .08&%@ — 
Aniline oil, drums XX Red, lead free ib. 064%4@ _ .07 Less -.l. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @ - 

£.0.b. works 4 th 14%@ .16 Kadax, black label Ib. 10%@ .10% Lots less than 10 bbls...1b. 044%@ .04% 
PR mae tb blue label 1. .09%@ .09% Fluxrite tb. 05%@ .06% 
Crylene tb. 55 @ .65 red label Ib. 08 @ .08% Palm Lagos Ib. 05 @ .06 

paste tb. 45 @ 55 St. Joe, black label Ib. 064%4@ _ .07 Niger Ib. - @ .04% 
Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine > 26 a%/|.. me bh. .06%@ .07 Para-Flux a NG — 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 30 @ 82% Zine Oxide—French Process Petrelatum, white ‘Db. 08 @ .08% 
Ethylidene aniline tb. 4 @ ATH Anaconda, lead free Tb. 06%@ _ .07 Pigmentaroil gal. 18 @ .28 
Formaldehyde aniline ib. 87%@ .40 Anaconda, selected lead Pine, steam distilled ..gal. 54 @ .61 
Heptene . 1 oe — free tb. 07 @ 07% destructively distilled gal. 54 @ .56 

: : ; White seal tb. 11%@ _ .11% Witco Palm Oil Ib. 1ll@-— 

- Dd. Bh -61 8 

nome wraens > 18 a 20 Green seal Ib. 10%@ .10% Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks.) Ib. 02 @ — 
Methylenedianiline i.  .87%@ .40 Red seal .  .09%@ .09% | Resins and Pitches 
Bonen 1» 825 @ -- Yellows Pitch, Burgundy Ib. 0644@ .07T% 
Oxynene tb. "68 @ .30 Chrome ‘ i. 16%@ .17 coal tar ral. -0542@ .06 
Phenex tb. %t@ — Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 02 @ .03 pine, 200 . gr. wt. bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Pipsol tb. 4.80 @ 4.50 domestic b. .015%@ .02 Rosin, grade K, 280 tb. bbl. @ 4.40 
R & H 40 tb. 0 @ .Al Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 

y ; , a . rar . : > 5 1 
R & H 50 i. 40 @ Al COMPOUNDING MATERIALS ma Or oe oo 
R & H 397 ID 75 @ .76 ‘ J . 

R-2 >. 1.95 @ 2.15 Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 Acetone, pure 1b. 10 @ .10% 
Safex i. 1.20 @ 1.265 Ammonia carbonate, lump ....Ib. 104%@ .12 Alcohol, denatured, vs : 
SPDX —:- a a on Asbestine eet 14.75 @18.00 No. 1 bbis. gal. .27 @ .29 
Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb Barium carbonate ton 56.50 @57.00 Benzol, 90% ; gal. 20 @ 21 

No . : tb. Barium Dust tb. 06 @ .06 Carbon, bisulphide Tb. 05144@ .06% 
Tensilnc, No. 39 tb. 4 @ 2 Barytes southern off-color....ton 12.00 @18.00 Carbon, tetrachloride ib. G4@ .07 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. ‘50 @ 52% Western prime white....ton 238.00 pate Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Thermio F th. 50 @ .BS imported ton 27.00 @36.00 Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 1464 @ — 
Thiocarbanilid, drums Ib 20 @ .22 | Basofor I. 04%4@ — Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @ 38 
TMTT >. 38.00 @ 32 | Bentonite tb. 02 @ .08 Rub-Sol (f.0.b. Okla.)..gal. 09 - 
Trimene tb. ? ke | Blacks rurpentine, spirits gal. @ .36% 

base tb. 120 @ — Arrow “Aerofloted” tb. 03%@ .08% wood . senens gal. — @ .40 
Triphenylguanidine Ib. 8 @ .60 Bone Black Ib. 06 @ .12% , destructively distilled gal. 3% @ -— 
Tuads tb. Carbon, compressed Ib. 03 @ .07 Waxes , 

Ureka tb. 15 @ 1.00 Carbon, uncompressed ....!D. 03 @ .07 Beeswax, white 1. 34 @ -3%6 
Vuleanen tb. Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib 034@ — Carnauba ... Ib. 26 @ .28 
Vulcone th. Disperso, f.o.b. Texas....1d. 036 @ — Ceresin, white Ib. 10 @ «il 
Gulennel ib. Drop Black tb. 06 @ .14 Montan, crude tb. 06%@ _ .07 
Mya ~ 50 @ 60 Pumenen tb. 038%@ .07% Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ .26 
Simate *. Excello, compressed ib. 04 @ .08 ,. _ _breen ib. 26 @ .80 

Inerganie Gastex, f.o.b. Texas tb. 03 @ .06 — at aging Y.) ~ 2%@ 

’ . _ Lamp Black Th. 10 @ .40 e low crude scaie . — 
Lead, sublimed blue > oe 58% Mierenex i. .08%@ .08% White crude scale 124/126.%. .0224@ — 
Litharge, domestic >. Ke —— i ~ eels we ey bet .— 
Magnesia calcined Te Flex . Refined, 128/130 ». 34g — 

light. , per 100%. 5.35 @ 5.45 P-33 tb. Refined, 135/137 th. 64a — 

heavy per 100 tb. 8.65 @ 3.75 United carbon, fob Tex. Ib. .03%@ 08% Refined, 138/140 1b. 07%@ _ 
' a Velvetex carbon tb. 03 @ .06 ANTI-OXIDANTS 
COLORS Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works.ton 75.00 @90.00 = — ee 
‘ . Carrara filler ........... anne 01%@ .02 AgeRite, Gel tb. 
_— (See Compounding Materials) Catalpo (fact.) tb. yy ie Douder tb. 

“ : -~ 85 36 Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Resin tb. 

——. > = e ~ Aerfloted, Suprex ton 8.00 @20.00 White td. 

Br —a P ' ; Colloidal tb. 05 @ .08 Albasan th. -70 @ .%6 

— dina ee Congaree. c. 1. Antox 1b. 

am eo = tate ae | f.0.b. mine ton 9.00 @ — B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
ae. , . sath . _ Blue Ridge ton ee tr. 
sreen ixie ton xynone tb. 68 @ .80 

a ee ~~ = , = Langford ton Resistox tb. 54 @ «57 

ag ~t “6 @ 36 Lexington ton 10.00 @22.00 Stabilite tb. 57 @ .62 

Chromium Oxide, bbi...1B. .34%@ .35% | a ay a ton 20.00 @:22.00 — ~~ ae ss 
—. pol fob. ie 23. ib. 55 @ .66 

—— 18/17 “ 0 @ «4 Tensulite : 154.00 @ — SPECIALTIES 

sulfur, free tb. 56 @ 66 = ie beng _ = @ = Aromatics—Rodo Ib. 

golden, 15/17 F.S. rm. 20 @ «25 Magnesia eatbenate D. 8% @ 11 Sanpnene me 35 @ 37% 

Indian English ih. 08 @ .i1 Mica, white water grnd th. (06 *@ ‘08 Sponge Paste b. —- @ » 

Domestic (Maroon) » 1 @ — Off color (biotite) . mh. .05 @ .07 — » Cc 

Oximony tb. i8i4%@ — Rotten Stone (powdered) tb. 02 @ 05 

Red oxide, pure m® 10 @ 12 Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 SUBSTITUTES 

Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. : Starch, powdered ewt. — @ 2.57 Black tb. 08 @ .14 

Springfield tb. 08%@ «10 Tale, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 White ' tb. 10 @ .16 

=. f.o.b. Easton = fr - Pyrax A ton Brown tb. 08 @ .1B 
an . . Whiting, commercial cwt. _ .00 7 - : 

Vermillion. quicksilver. English cliffstone ewt. 1.7 $ 200 VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
ma m. 1.75 @ 1.80 Quaber fon ie ieee Sulfur Chloride (drums) i. 08%@ .04% 
uperfine n , , 

Lithopone, Akcolith ......1b. .053/5@ .06 fomven 4 e — 

Lithopone. Albalith i» %@ .05% S ‘ ef’n’d, 100% pure (bags).cwt. 2.40 @ 2.75 

Yr pone, oom —~ on ~ _ Witeo ton 20.00 @ — - Commercial (bags ewt. 1.75 @ 2.10 

thopone, é . 05% 05% | Zine Carbonate tb. .09%@ .10% | Telloy sie m8 

Lithopone, Vanelith bh. 06% - Zine Stearate t. 19 @ .22 J SS b. 
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